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Darrel Abel, Professor of English at Purdue University, is currently on leave, 
working on a history of American literature. He has published many critical 
studies of American literature, concentrating especially on the works of Haw- 
thorne and Poe. 

Charles Boewe, Assistant Professor of English at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who will be in Norway on a Fulbright lectureship during the next year, is 
co-editor of a book, Both Human and Humane, and author of numerous articles. 
His special interests center around the relationship of science to literature. 


Michael 7. Buckley, S. J., holds a master’s degree in philosophy from Gonzaga 
University and is currently studying theology at Alma College, a Pontifical 
Institute of Theology attached to Santa Clara University. 


Broadus N. Butler, who received his Ph. D. degree in philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1952, is at present Assistant to the Dean and Graduate 
Officer of the College of Liberal Arts at Wayne State University. 


A graduate of Union University (Schenectady), from which he also received 
an honorary Litt. D. in 1957, Wilson O. Clough is W. R. Coe Professor of Ameri- 
can Studies and Professor of English at the University of Wyoming. He is the 
author of many articles and short stories, of a book of verse (Brief Oasis), and a 
study of Our Long Heritage. 


Donald Clark Hodges, Associate Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Missouri, has published in various professional! journals and will be remembered 
by our readers as the author of ‘Manners and Expressions’ (Winter, 1959). 


Jirt Kolaja is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Sociology at the 
University at Kentucky. 

Mary Graham Lund has had numerous articles, poems, and short stories published 
in Arizona Quarterly, Christian Century, Discourse, Etc., Explicator, Trace, and some 
thirty other magazines. 

Carol Murphy, who holds a master’s degree from the American University, has 
contributed to various religious journals and is the author of several of the 
Pendle Hill pamphlets—the last of which, A Deeper Faith: The Thought of Paul 
Tillich, was published in 1958. She is also one of the editors of Approach. 


Andrew J. Reck, now an Assistant Professor at Tulane University, received his 
Ph. D. degree from Yale University and, during 1952-53, was a Fulbright 
scholar at the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. He is the author of numerous 
articles in philosophical journals here and abroad. 


Stanley Rosen, an Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the Pennsylvania State 
University, has published twelve articles in professional journals here and 
abroad, and is the author of a volume of poetry. 
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It is with deep sorrow that we inform our readers of the death, 


on March 31, 1960, of 


Ralph Tyler Flewelling 


founder of The Personalist and its editor from 1920 until 1959. 

Dr. Flewelling, known throughout the world as a pioneer and 
champion of Personalism, was born on November 23, 1871, in 
DeWitt, Michigan. After studies at the University of Michigan 
(1890-92), Alma College (A. B., 1895), and the Garrett Bible 
Institute (1895), he received the degree of Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology from the Boston University School of Theology in 1902, 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Boston University in 
1909. In 1896 he was ordained a minister, serving as pastor at 
Newton Center, Massachusetts (1903-6), Athol, Mass. (1906-9), at 
the Harvard Street Church in Cambridge, Mass. (1909-13), at 
Leominster, Mass. (1913-16), and at the First Church in Boston 
(1916-17). In 1917, he was appointed professor of philosophy and 
head of the department of philosophy at the University of Southern 
California. He was instrumental in developing our School of Philos- 
ophy, serving as its first Director from 1929 until 1945, when he 
retired, devoting all of his time to writing and to editing The Per- 
sonalist. He received the LL.D. degree from Boston University in 
1931, and the Litt. D. from the University of Southern California in 
1945. 

Dr. Flewelling, who taught at the Sorbonne in 1918, served at the 
same time as head of the philosophy department of the University 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in France, and, during 
1934-35, was a visiting professor at the California-in-China College 
in Peiping, and a lecturer at Yenching University. He was a member 
of many professional and honorary societies. 

Among his many publications are the following books: Bergson 
and Personal Realism (1919), The Reason in Faith (1924), Creative 
Personality (1926), The Basic Ideas of East and West (1935), The Sur- 
vival of Western Culture (1943), Things that Matter Most (1946), 
Conflict and Conciliation of Cultures (1951), The Person (1952). 

It is from the last book that we quote in the spirit of its author: 
“The future lies within the power of persons, and reform and peace 
lie in human decisions.” 

This faith is Dr. Flewelling’s legacy to a troubled world. 


W.H.W. 








Substance and Person 


BY 


ANDREW J. RECK 





“ce 
I AM A physical object sitting in a 


physical world.”” With these words W. V. Quine baldly opens one 
of his articles.! Tersely, in a sentence, the contemporary denigra- 
tion of the person is epitomized. From Wundt’s instauration of 
a scientific ‘‘psychology without a soul,”’ through William James’ 
reduction of consciousness to a function of pure experience, to 
psychological and social behaviorism, nurtured by experimental 
methodology in unholy alliance with philosophical positivism 
and culminating in the macabre jest that electrical computing 
machines are the ultimate models of human mentality, the current 
of contemporary philosophy of mind has generally run against 
the substantiality of the person. 

There are notable signs, however, that scientific psychology 
is witnessing a significant reaction against the obliteration of 
personality. In 1943, in the presidential address before the Eastern 
Psychological Association, Gordon Allport observed that profes- 
sional psychologists were inclined to render the concept of the 
ego, the self, the person taboo and, by unfortunate consequence, 
had ostracized along with it “‘a vast array of problems having to 
do with the coherence and unity of mental life, with pride, ambi- 
tion, and status, with values, ideals, and outlook on the future.’”” 
A decade later, in his Terry Lectures, delivered at Yale, Allport 
re-examined the status of the person in contemporary psychology 
and emphasized its reinstatement because of the influence of 
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psychoanalysis as evidenced in the employment of “ancillary 
concepts such as self-image, self-actualization, self-affirmation, phenom- 
enal ego, ego-involvement, ego-striving, and many other hyphenated 
elaborations which to experimental positivism still have a slight 
flavor of scientific obscurity.’’* 

Of course, Allport is cautious not to invoke a mysterious ego as a 
substantial entity to integrate the diverse psychological functions 
dismembered by experimental psychology. Concentrating on the 
individual’s style of life as definitive of personality, Allport 
selects the neutral term “proprium’’ to designate the essential 


‘ 


phenomena of personality. By “‘proprium”’ he means “‘all aspects 
of personality that make for inward unity.”* Thus Allport 
focuses on “‘the special aspects of personality that have to do with 
warmth, with unity, with a sense of personal importance,”’ without 
admitting “‘a self (or soul) that is said to perform acts, to solve 
problems, to steer conduct, in a transpsychological manner, 
inaccessible to psychological analysis.’’® Allport therefore halts 
at the very threshold of a metaphysical theory of the person. 
The threshold must be crossed. Metaphysics can be suspended 
neither by positivistic prejudices nor by scientific inhibitions, and 
the discussion of propriate functions opens the way, for their 
presence evinces the existence of an entity which has them. In an 
important recent article Peter A. Bertocci has asserted that “no 
metaphysics is adequate without a reasonable concept of sub- 
stance.’’® Bertocci’s emphasis on the indispensability of meta- 
physical substance for an adequate account of mind and person- 
ality is in conflict with the dominant bias of current theories. 
Basically the prevalent opposition to the substance-concept stems 
from the empiricist stricture that meaningfulness is identical with 
what is empirically presentational. Consequently, since the 
substantiality of the person transcends the conditions of empirical 


perception, it is decried as meaningless. But even the empiricists 


are compelled to admit, as their troubled essays on the status of 
contrary to fact hypotheses betray, that disposition concepts, 
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though not reducible to empirical presentations, are required 
for a coherent account of science and ordinary language. And since 
the most parsimonious investigation of mind, e.g., Gilbert Ryle’s 
Concept of Mind, discloses attitudes, it uncovers the presence of 
dispositions, potencies, potentialities, powers, emerging into 
sensible actuality from emnirically inaccessible sources. Unless 
these potentialities or powe __ re left to hover over the cosmos 
as a whole, it is necessary to aver the existence of individual sub- 
stances in which they inhere and which exercise and realize them. 

Hence, an adequate philosophy of personality presupposes 
substance; and Aristotle’s doctrine of first substance, as advanced 
in the Categories, is a most reasonable concept. First substances are 
there depicted as individuals which endure numerically the same 
through change of qualities and which, underlying everything else, 
must exist for anything else to exist. Persons, I submit, are sub- 
stantial entities in this strict sense, and qua substantial entities they 
are ontologically more than their material bodies. They possess 
mentality. Indeed, the supposition that mentality is distinguish- 
able from physical objects is prima facie credible; and we start 
with it. To doubt the supposition is to demonstrate the existence 
of doubt or doubting; and this doubting is obviously not a 
quality of material objects. Thus it is necessary to acknowledge 
the existence of substantial persons, in some sense composites of 
body and mind, personal selves as we usually and intuitively 
understand our own selves to be. And because mentality or con- 
sciousness is an intrinsic aspect of personality, each of us may from 
the inside go in quest of knowledge of his own person, exploratively 
seeking confrontation with his always elusive yet necessary unity, 
continuity, and self-existence. 

Introspect at any moment, and a real diversity of items, of 
states, of streams, may be discerned. Yet each element or fluxion 
of consciousness is absorbed in the total unity. The diversity, the 


multiplicity, is an aspect of a unity, an individuality, an identity. 
Of course, the immediately introspected properties of conscious- 
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ness are soon segregated into two classes. Some qualities, ¢.g., 
perceived shape, are properly predicated of external entities, 
whereas others—emotions, attitudes, feelings, etc.—plainly belong 
to the conscious person. This distinction is effectuated without 
impugning the person’s substantiality. 

Nevertheless, weighty considerations challenge the substan- 
tiality of the person. Charles W. Morris has ascribed the collapse 
of the substance theory to an accumulation of factors, social, 
psychological, logical, empirical, practical. ““The classical doctrine 
of substance,” he wrote, “tends to be replaced by the concept 
of organized process.”’? Perhaps no philosopher has contributed 
more than has William James toward the conception of the person 
as a stream ever tending to change. And though few philosophers 
have surpassed A. N. Whitehead in the endeavor to construe 
personality as a stream or process, possibly none has so willingly 
conceded that it is a feeble symbol for the persistent substantial 
person. In Process and Reality A. N. Whitehead had declared that 
“No thinker thinks twice . . . no subject experiences twice,”’® only 
to admit subsequently that “In our account of human experience 
we have attenuated human personality into a genetic relation 
between occasions of human experience. Yet personal unity is an 
inescapable fact.”® Although Whitehead acknowledged that 
“Any philosophy must provide some doctrine of personal unity. 
In some sense there is a unity in the life of each man, from birth 
to death,” he never succeeded in developing such a doctrine, 
confessing that “the problem remains . . . for the philosophy of 


organism, to provide an adequate account of this undoubted 


personal unity, maintaining itself amidst the welter of circum- 
stance.”’1° 

Ontologically process or change presupposes the persistence of 
individual substances. Inherently process or change is the 
actualizing of the potential natures of these individuals. It is a 
consequence of their own activities, a realization of their intrinsic 
creativity. As Paul Weiss has said: 
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All change presupposes something constant. Either, 
then, men are but passing shadows across the face of 
some more constant thing or there is within them a 
constant factor which is expressed as a fluctuating life in 
a changing body. But men act on their own and are self- 
same throughout their careers." 


Thus the metaphysics of process is completed only within a 
metaphysics of substance, and no entities have a better claim to 
substantiality than have the concrete individual persons. More- 
over, the proposition that substantial persons persist through 
change as subject and agent is postulated at every turn by society. 
Moral responsibility and accountability for deeds depend upon 
the substantival continuance of the agent-subject. He who does 
the deed “now” will be reckoned with later, just as he who has 
done the deed “then” is before us now for praise or blame. What 
he does presupposes that he does it and do may be conjugated 
in any tense. 

While metaphysics and ethics join to support the thesis that the 


person is a substantial entity—a unitary, persistent and inde- 
pendent, concrete individual—psychology, when departing from 
the normal evidence of introspection, uncovers facts that are 
often construed to contradict it. Dysfunctions of memory and 


anticipation are sometimes so severe that the outcome is multiple 
personality; seemingly a plurality of persons inhabits the same 
body. Because such phenomena reveal the person devoid of unity, 
the question naturally arises whether the concept of his substan- 
tiality is invalidated. Waiving considerations respecting the 
contribution of biological factors to psychological states,! it is 
incumbent upon the metaphysics of personality to save the facts 
without impugning the substantiality of persons, since otherwise 
human change, process, or activity would be inexplicable, and 
ethical concepts, like moral responsibility, would lack rational 
grounds. 

Recently two doctors, Corbett H. Thigpen and Hervey M. 
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Cleckley, have brought a sensational case-study of multiple per- 
sonality to the general attention of the public.'* Complaining of 
constant headaches and anxieties a patient came to them upon 
her physician’s advice—Mrs. Eve White by name, demure, 
retiring, industrious, colorless, self-sacrificing, devoted housewife 
and mother, with a sweet, sad face, a soft, restrained voice, neat 
and inconspicuous dress, slightly stooping posture, and passive 
yet steadfast character. Her condition worsened, her conduct 
having become increasingly outrageous to her husband and, 
lacking memory of her misdeeds, inexplicable to herself. To the 
bafflement of her doctors, during an interview Eve White was 
displaced by Miss Eve Black, vain, egocentric, fun-loving, pixie- 
like face, dancing eyes, teasing voice, dress provocative, posture 
and gait lighthearted and sexy, irresponsible, prankish and 
attractive. Indefatigably examining the patient, the doctors 
learned that while Eve White was ignorant of Eve Black’s exist- 
ence, Eve Black knew Eve White, even remembering Eve White’s 
experiences but as experiences not her own (Eve Black’s), that 
Eve Black’s history stretched back to early childhood, and, 
furthermore, that Eve Black could pop out on occasion and use 
the body for frivolous purposes, dances, drinking parties, flirtations 
and frolics, sure to be disapproved by the earnestly religious and 
solemnly restrained Eve White. Then, after months of interviews, 
a third personality emerged—Jane, newborn in the sense that she 
could regard as her own no experience predating her first appear- 
ance in the doctor’s office. A seeming composite of Eve White 
and Eve Black, she assumed the role of commentator on the 
struggles between the two, but although she was able to supply 


information they lacked, her memory extending over the range of 


their combined experiences, her own standpoint was vitiated 


somewhat by her naiveté and lack of personal experience. Increas- 
ingly Jane leaned toward Eve White. 
How were these diverse manifestations of the patient related to 


each other? Were they separate personalities or ephemeral 
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aspects of a single person ? Eve White had to be educated about the 


existence of Eve Black, who, despite the continuity of memory, 


in her turn disowned the husband and the child and rejected all 


grave concerns about job, marriage, daughter. 


“Eve White’s not like me,” she said with a kind of easy 
pride. “She don’t know a thing about what I think, but 
I know her thoughts like she does herself. I don’t think 
*em, of course, but I can nearly always tell whatever’s 
in her mind.’’!4 


Anticipating the outcome of her struggle with Eve White, 
Eve Black confidently asserted: ‘“Then the body will be mine.’’!® 


Pertinent is a written statement by Jane: 


Eve White and Eve Black are two individuals, separate 
and vastly different, just as I, too, am apart from them 
and different. Yet there is something binding us all 
together in some remote fashion. None of us can be 
eliminated it seems without fatally damaging the other 
ma... 


And the final personality to appear uttered in a voice unlike that 
of any of the others: “I suddenly realized, J am Eve White!’’?? 
Then a moment later an opposite realization: “‘She isn’t there. . . . 
There isn’t an Eve White any more. . . . She’s not there. . .. Why, 
she’s gone... gone. ... Dead. ..? Yes, she’s dead... no more... . 
They’re both gone forever!’!® 

Though Eve’s doctors explicitly eschew the metaphysics of 
current psychodynamics, Freudian, Adlerian, and Jungian,'® they 
do not retreat from all metaphysics, espousing rather William 
McDougall’s monadology of personality. McDougall regarded 
“the normal human personality as an integrated system of .. . 
monads and the integrated system takes the form of a converging 
hierarchy. At the head of the hierarchy is the supreme monad 
which each of us calls ‘myself’.’”’ He continued: ‘“‘I am only the 


dominant member of a society, an association, of similar mem- 
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bers,” and while “‘My subordinates serve me faithfully in the 
main,” they may get out of hand. “‘And in extreme cases such a 
revolted subordinate . . . may continue his career of insubordina- 
tion indefinitely, acquiring increased influence over other members 
of the society and becoming a serious rival to the normal ruler or 
dominant monad.”’?° 

Drs. Cleckley and Thigpen therefore accepted the faces of Eve 
as separate personalities, since apparently each face so regarded 
itself. To what extent Eve’s comprehension of herself as a plurality 
of persons is in part a consequence of their attitude cannot be 
determined. Admittedly the doctors were careful not to inject 
metaphysical interpretations explicitly into the course of treat- 
ment. Whether, however, metaphysics surreptitiously intrudes is 
another matter. There is some justification for the inference that 
cryptic adherence to the kind of metaphysics sketched by 
McDougall may have influenced diagnosis and therapy. When 
threatening to overwhelm Eve White, Eve Black was pacified 
with the caution that only self-restraint could preserve her own 
fun-loving freedom; Eve White was educated about the existence 
of Eve Black through the use of motion pictures of the latter; the 
patient was exposed to an assembly of inquisitive doctors who, 
asking skeptical questions with the undisguised intent of unmasking 
a fraud, might have triggered psychological defenses strengthening 
the separate manifestations; the patient was required to sign legal 
documents with three signatures; etc. Possibly these procedures 
reinforced the patient’s delusion that her various manifestations 
were distinct entities. And in the dialectic of personality, its 
evolution from dichotomous existence to a self-discovery which 
bares in lucid transparency its own substantiality, failure is suffered 
by Jane and even the final integral Evelyn. 

As truncated composite of her dual predecessors intertwined 


in profound strife, Jane, insisting on her own autonomy and 


original birth, remained a shadowy figure unable to integrate and 
supplant the two Eves. And at the end of the narrative Evelyn 
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Lancaster (the last name by subsequent remarriage), though 
unquestionably a truer approximation to the substantial person, 
exhibits an ephemeral and unstable quality. Only on second 
thought did she differentiate herself from the original patient, 
Eve White, but once having done so, 


. .. She showed an increasing tendency to identify herself 
with Jane. This began spontaneously and automatically, 
apparently on the basis of instinctive feeling rather than 
of deliberate thought. The identification did not seem 
to be sure or complete, nor did she simply reject all the 
past experiences of the two Eves as alien. She found 
herself accepting some of these experiences of the two 
Eves as her own. Others remained as thoroughly isolated 
from her sense of self as they had been to the earlier 
Jane.” 


So it is not surprising that Evelyn weeps over her loss of the two 
Eves as for two sisters who alternately played or hid behind a 
screen: “‘All the time I knew they were there. All of a sudden the 
screen is not there. And they are nowhere. I feel so depressed— 
something is missing.’’*? Nor is it surprising that Evelyn’s progress 
chart is chequered, and that, though the last objective test 
mentioned in the book shows marked improvement, it also 
reveals “‘a kind of rigidly controlled normalcy—meeting the 
external requirements but not internalizing them.”** For only 
when the person behind the faces recognizes these faces and 


claims their experiences as her own, only when she has attained 


that self-knowledge which is the minimal demand of psychological 
normalcy, only then will the patient be effectually cured. 

At this point, it is important to emphasize, the question is no 
longer one of psychological fact but of metaphysical insight, and 
on this score the patient and her doctors are wrong. I have been 
insisting that personality is a unitary, continuant, independent 
substance, a natural composite of body and mind, and that it 
displays itself in the inward unity of consciousness. If Drs. Thigpen 
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and Cleckley are metaphysically correct, then the theory of 


personality I have advanced topples, jeopardizing with its own 


collapse the social edifice and private enjoyment of morally 
responsible individual careers. Either the facts of multiple person- 
ality must be dismissed as hypnotically induced, as fraudulently 
fabricated, as the results of hysteria, etc.; or an alternative 
theory must be offered. Whereas I do not question the facts, I 
would suggest that another approach to metaphysical interpreta- 
tion be made. 

Consideration of a normal situation of mingled emotions 
illuminates the problem. A person may love one object and 
hate another at the same moment, but loving and hating the 
same object, supposing the object to be absolutely simple, requires 
different moments. If an individual loves and hates the same thing 
at the same time, then the object of these opposite attitudes and 
emotions is really a complex one, one component being loved, the 
other being hated. When the complexity of the object goes 
unnoticed, the person, whose nature involves unity, is perplexed. 
Instead of regarding his problem as a cognitive confusion urging 
deeper comprehension for a practical solution, the person, actively 
bent on having the best of both incompatible worlds, has at 
hand the technique of partial compartmentalization, of organizing 
his states in such a way as to attain maximum value with appar- 
ently minimal effort. This technique becomes an instrument for 
the preservation of unity in the face of apparent contradiction. 
Because of his failure to analyze a complex object, added to his 
ability to order his states, the person separates his two states, but 
behind the seeming selves dwells the real unitary person, at one 
time exposing one cluster of properties and at another the opposite 
cluster. 

Of course, this outline of the origin and nature of multiple 
personality is extremely simplified. References to the complex 
of desires and aversions, attitudes and valuations, are omitted not 


because they are irrelevant, but for purposes of sharpened clarity. 
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When the concrete person with his immense range of valuations, 
ideals of life as well as fleeting sensual inclinations, is considered in 
relation to the infinite class of objects and other persons peopling 
the universe, the ramifications of multiple personality expand 
beyond the measure of my sketch. But regardless of the neglected 
complexity, the basic truth is that the person, suffering emotional 
strain, intellectual confusion and moral instamina, preserves 
himself as an individual unit by segregating the opposing sets of 
properties, imbuing them with his own self-concealing substantial- 
ity. Hence the problem of multiple-personality, instead of dis- 


confirming the substantiality of the person, more firmly establishes 


it. 

I have not ventured upon an examination of bizarre psycho- 
logical phenomena in order to titillate the philosophical imagina- 
tion but to defend the thesis that the person is a substance within 
the area of fact where it is most generally disputed. From all 
quarters the claim is made that substance is an obsolete category, 
and in recent decades psychology and philosophy of mind have 
witnessed unmitigated attacks upon the concept of substance and 
by consequence upon the concept of the person. But this attack 
upon the substance concept of the person is unjustified. Unless 
the person is a substantial entity, transcending any mere aggregate 
or stream of qualities, there would be neither necessity nor 
possibility of curing such deranged persons as Eve. Undoubtedly, 
a conjunction of the dissociated states of consciousness could be 
effectuated in the sense of placing one next to the other; but their 
fusion into the unified consciousness of a single person would be 
impossible, since the integral unity must interpenetrate and per- 
vade all the states of consciousness as the principle and ground of 
their organic togetherness. And neither memory nor anticipation 
nor both together constitute the inner essence of the person. The 
person is not merely that which was before, neither is he merely 
what is simply present now, nor that which is to be, for the 


person is the substantiality pervading and supporting all its 
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content, past, present, future. Behind the blurred memories and 


the shifting aims of men and women, behind their natural or 
aborted developments, are persons, metaphysical substances that 
contain all their predicates within themselves. 
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The Spirituality of the Human Ego 


BY 


MICHAEL J. BUCKLEY, S. J. 





“Si aliquis diligenter consideret, evidenter 

apparet quod necesse est aliquam spiritualem 

substantiam formam humani corporis esse.” 
Thomas Aquinas! 


a life. Surely no one needs to be 
told that this is among man’s deepest aspirations. From the 
terrible melancholy of Sarpedon at approaching death, through 
the “Ave atque Vale” of Catullus, the longing for immortality 
has traced its path through the art of Western Civilization. Even 
the cynical Fitzgerald found one of the vessels crying out: 


Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common Earth was ta’en 
And to this Figure molded, to be _ broke 
Or trampled back to shapeless Earth again. 


But naked aspiration does not promise its own fulfillment. More 
is required than hope for eternity to satisfy man that death is a 
change within life, that existence lies before him endlessly. And 
so, restlessly man moves through history like Gilgamesh, searching 
out his immortality. From primitive cultures of the Mediterranean 
World until today, his reasonings have hung around this topic. 
One generation will reject the possibility of endless human 
existence, and their poetry, political ideals, and personal morality 
will mirror this rejection. Another will claim eternity as man’s 
lot, and the vertical sweep of Gothic bears witness to such accept- 
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ance. Rejected or accepted, man’s spiritual destiny lies at the 
heart of all his problems, shaping their enunciation and specifying 
their answers. 

Kant, while rejecting the possibility of proving immortality, 
demanded that it be accepted as a postulate necessary for ethical 
life. For men caught up in the struggle against death, this is 
tantamount to denial; for postulates that are not self-evident 
carry little existential assurance. Peguy would write of such 
postulational moralisms: ‘‘Kantism has clean hands, only it has 
no hands.’”? 

If men are to verify immortality, there can be only two sources: 


faith and reason. Volition, poetry, dreamy—often melancholy 


,sentiment can at best testify to the strength of the desire; they can 


never guarantee its fulfillment. The religious man claims immor- 
tality on the word of God. The question of this paper is: Can the 
philosopher prove it. Can human reason establish that man will 
live forever ? 

Much serious contemporary thinking would say no. With the 
exception of the Neo-Realists and of the Thomists, most modern 
philosophers would dismiss the question as unanswerable or 
meaningless. At best, they offer what the gentle and humble 


Wittgenstein wrote in 1928:5 


As in death, too, the world does not change, but ceases. 

Death is not an event of life. Death is not lived through. 

If by eternity is understood not endless temporal 
duration, but timelessness, then he lives eternally who 
lives in the present. 

Our life is endless in the way that our visual field is 
without limit. 

But to deny transcendental survival to man with the pledge that 
he will not experience his dissolution is little or no answer to the 
terrible drive for life. Meaning, value, beauty, unity—all fall with 
man’s hope for eternity. 

Maritain claimed recently that Thomas Aquinas had elabo- 
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rated “demonstrative, apodictic rational proofs” for human 
immortality.* This is a daring claim in an age of positivism and 
scientific hypothetical methodology. But it is the contention of 
this paper that Maritain is justified in making it. That is to say, 
this paper proposes to indicate through a descriptive analysis the 
spirituality of the human knowing ability and to draw from this 
phenomenological datum two metaphysical conclusions: the 
immortality of the human ego and the existence of God. 


I walk into my room after a day in class and put down my 
books. I glance over at the desk. I know what the desk is and I 
know that it is in this particular location within my room. My 
mind focuses upon the desk. It becomes the center of my con- 
sciousness. It dominates my reasonings, my perceptions, my 
conclusions for as long as I wish to concentrate upon it. I might 
consider how it was made, question how it came to be placed in 
this portion of the room, search it for the manifold dimensions 
of being that I have noticed in other such artifacts. However I 
consider it, the desk dominates my present considerings, my 
“intending.’”” Many words can be used to express this dominance. 
I have chosen “‘thematic’”—a word made current coin by Merleau- 
Ponty. The desk is the theme of my consciousness, the explicit 
object of many sensations and intellections. 

Yet there is much around my theme of which I am aware. There 
is a chair, the bookcase, the wastepaper basket, the light stand. 
These are about my desk; they are flooding my eyes, but they are 
not attended to; they are not objects of explicit focus, of explicit 
consideration. They are not the theme of my intending. Yet, 
and again I stress this, they are really there; they are really 


affecting me; they are given to me with my theme. They are, to a 


degree, perceived, felt, and understood. Around my theme they 


cluster, sometimes melting into the vaguest indistinctions, at 
other times almost merging with the theme itself. They do not 
**trouble”’ me as the theme does. ‘They do not present themselves 
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so urgently, demanding to be understood, to have their significance 
recognized. I am not busy with them. Yet they are there. I should 
miss them if they were not for they fit in with the theme. They 
work to fill in the picture, to make the theme complete, to give 
it setting, to gather around the theme and fill in the background 
until this background fades into the “‘horizons”’ of my conscious- 
ness. This is backdrop knowledge. This is nonthematic knowledge. 

Much is given in my nonthematic knowledge, however, that is 
not directly sensed. Much is known nonthematically that is not 
contained in the manifold that confronts me. As I focus attention 
on any object, the background of my attention contains myself— 
the attention itself, the power of knowing and my ego. 

I am not the desk. The actual enunciation of this makes me 
laugh, so absurd is the alternative. But always I am aware of this. 
Always there is this difference, this “‘otherness” given to me 
nonthematically. I am not the desk I see, nor the floor I stand on, 
nor the man I meet. I am not these. I am other from them. 
They stand across from me, with me, against me. But we never 
merge to be each other. I could never be so fooled as to think that 
that which I know is what I am. This division is given primor- 
dially. 

“What I know”’: The “‘what”’ is the theme of my consciousness 


with its backdrop of spacial-temporal realities; the “I know” is 


also present—-hardly articulated, nonthematically given. Between 
the object and the ego, there is a real relation built through 


consciousness. For through its representation within my conscious- 
ness, my knowing goes out directly to the thing in itself immedi- 
ately. lam conscious of it directly, thematically. Of its representa- 
tion within my consciousness, I am aware only in the vaguest 
nonthematic manner possible. This it is “‘to intend” the thing 
in itself. These three—the thing, the ego, the activity of knowing— 
form the primordial triad of human experience: irreducibly given, 
irreducibly distinct, irreducibly related.® 

And so I and my knowing are objects within the backdrop of 
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my every act of knowing. But this grasp of myself and my action 
is unique. The nonthematic backdrop of objects around the desk 
is objectively given; they are given as “‘other.’”’ But my own ego 
is not given as “other,” as something foreign. I am given to myself 
as subject, source of the act of knowing. In any act of consciousness, 
I know myself, within the area of the nonthematic, not only as an 
object of knowledge, but as the origin of this act. My knowing 
power is aware of its activity while this activity is the flood light 
of the extra-mental theme. In the depths of the act of knowing, 
there is a grasp of the subject as subject. For if someone were to 
question: ““Who is knowing this desk?’’, without hesitation I 
would answer, “I am.’ And I would be making this assent as I 
would assert something already within my knowledge, already 
taken-for-granted, already accepted. It would not be experienced 
as new knowledge. I need no one to tell me, even if they could, 
that I am knowing. I know that I am knowing. I am knowing 
myself as source. 

Further, both the ability and the activity of knowing are non- 
thematically grasped in any action of knowing. To question it: 
“You cannot know this desk’’, is to evoke an immediate response: 
“I can know the desk; I am knowing the desk.” The reaction to 
the question swings the theme of consciousness from the desk to 
my power of consciousness itself. I am conscious of being conscious 
of the desk. But until the power is given expressed or thematic 
position within consciousness, the power of knowing was suffi- 


ciently present to make its denial seem immediately absurd. There 


was sufficient nonthematic grasp of the knowing activity and 
power to make their denial ring immediately incongruous. As 
nonthematically grasped, the power of knowing could draw 
attention to itself if questioned. 

In summary, the power of knowing is unique in that it knows 
itself sufficiently as a distinct object of knowledge to distinguish 
itself and the ego from all other objects within its nonthematic 
background of any theme. It knows itself and the ego as subject- 
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sources of every act of knowledge so that it recognizes its own 
powers in action and knows them as identical with itself. The 
intellect—let us use this word simply for the ability to know, the 
power of knowing, the “‘can know” of the ego—can make itself 
the object of its own activity while recognizing its own total 
identity with itself. Thus within one action of my knowing power, 
I find myself as object and subject, utterly identical and yet 
distinct in this consideration. I can find no words but paradoxical 
ones to express this experience: co-incidence, yet diversity; 
identity, yet distinction. And I recognize that these facets within 
consciousness are not contradictory, no matter how clumsy their 
enunciation, but complementary. What does this knowledge 
tell me about my intellect; what does it tell me about myself? 

Myself? What does this word refer to? What is this “I,” this 
‘me.’ What do I experience myself to be when I know; or when I 
introspectively probe the opaque depths within and around 
consciousness, what do they tell me about myself? What is the 
content of this “I’’? 

Whatever I am, I stand behind and within my consciousness. 
I envelop it. Knowing refers back to me as its source, for “I? am 
knowing. Can I look at my ego through its knowing ? Running and 
walking reveal my limbs and body to me; my digestion shows the 
working and nature of my interior organs. Does not my knowing 
reveal me to myself more luminously than any other activity? 
Can I not say this: Whatever I am, what I am in knowing, that 


at least I am? What does my intellect, my power to know, tell me 
about myself? 
I am looking at the desk. The representation of the desk has 


come into my eyes and dominates my vision. I see the desk as it 
stands there in the corner across from me with its wide, broad 
surface covering a bulky set of brown drawers. This is what I see; 
I see the desk. But I do not see my seeing of the desk; I do not see 
the image of the desk in my eye; I do not see my eyes. 


I listen to the noises in the room. I hear the murmur from the 
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hall and the soft fall of footsteps making their way over the lawn 
outside my window. These things I hear; I hear the noises in my 
room. But I do not hear my hearing of these noises; I do not hear 
my ear. 

This is true of all of my external senses. The sense power acquires a 
representation of what it is going to sense. It gets this representa- 
tion from something else, from the thing to be sensed. These 
powers do not grasp themselves nor their own dynamic ability 
in action. Each does not “reflect”? upon itself. The physical power 
is physically other than its object. 

So also of my memory and my imagination. I can imagine that 
I am imagining, provided that these are two separate imaginings 
and that the intellect directs the activity by knowing what it is to 
imagine. I can recall a previous recalling, if these recallings are two 
separate activities. And again, the intellect must point out what 
it is to recall and so direct the activity. I do not imagine my own 
imagining of the desk while I am imagining the desk. My imagina- 
tion does not reflect upon its operation while it is in progress, but 
only after this imagining has been lodged in the memory can it be 
recalled or fused imaginatively. 

Further, interior sensation can grasp and unify into one image 
the sensations of the various external sensation-powers. From 
various senses, I get various data of my desk; but all are referred 
to one image of this desk. I do not have five different images—one 
for each sensation. Sensations, then, can grasp other sensations. 
But this brings out still more clearly the initial datum of experi- 
ence: No one sense power can grasp itself, can sense its own 
activity while this activity is ‘‘on.’”” Why is this? Why do not these 


physical sense powers, whether directly or indirectly cerebral, 


grasp themselves in operation ? 

Sensation is in place, is in my body. Sensation is over a distance, 
over a continuum. The extended ‘“‘organ of sensation”’ is flooded 
with the representation of the thing sensed. The action of sensation 
is dominated by the sensed object. The object, to cause this 
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reaction, must ‘come into’ the organ, must stimulate it. Light 
must bring the representation of the desk to my eye, or nothing 
is seen. The noisy murmurs from the hall must reach my ear, or 
nothing is heard. 

Then, for a single sensation to sense itself while it is sensing, it 
would have to receive a representation of its own activity while 
this activity is going on. To receive its own activity, the same 
ability to sense would have to “‘be outside itself,’ to extend itself 
totally beyond itself that it could present itself to itself while in 
operation. The power which grasps its own operation while this 


operation is going on would have to double back upon itself so 


completely that it would confront itself in operation. And what is 
more, there would have to remain utter identity; for the power 
would have to recognize itself, not mirror-wise as an object, but 
precisely as the subject and the object of the identical operation. 

But sensation is in place, is over a continuum. The location of 
sensation is within matter. Like wave motions, sensation is 
extended; and as extended, it can never present itself to itself. 
It is limited to this extension. it is limited to dimensions which 
can vary, but which cannot disappear. Sensation then is limited 
to being and to acting in place. Because it is in place, it can never 
be outside of itself. The very identity of a material unit prevents 
it from being outside of itself—for the identity of this material 
unity is only guaranteed by the dimensions which limit it. The 
non-dimensional is the non-material.® 

But then, to receive itself, a power must be unextended, place- 
less. This placelessness is not a question of an ability to locate the 
power. Rather the power must be of such a kind that it has no 
intrinsic connection with dimensions or place at all. To be present 
to itself, the power must be nonextended. To possess itself as 
subject and as object of its own operation, then, the intellect must 
be utterly unextended and, therefore, non-material. It is neither 
matter nor intrinsically limited by matter in its activity.’ 


For there are many aspects of the real which are not matter, but 
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which are dependent upon matter. Take a hunk of taffy. Give it 
one shape; now give it another; make it long, round, twisted. Have 
you added any more matter? The more shape you give it, the 
more extensive you make the sides and curves, the thinner it 
becomes as you string it out—have you added more matter? 
Have you added different matter? Most certainly not. But the 
taffy really is different when it is round from the way it is when it is 
long and twisted. What is this “round,” this “long and twisted”’ ? 
They can be expressed as “‘aspects of matter’’; “determinations 
of matter.”” Why “of matter,” if they are not matter itself? 
Because these determinations are sunk in matter and depend 
upon matter in order to be. The round shape is an aspect of matter; 
as such, it could not be if there were no matter for it to be in. 
We may, perhaps, grasp this distinction in a bit of terminology 
by saying that these aspects of matter are eidetically immaterial 
(They are not matter), but existentially material (They depend 


upon matter to exist in). As they are of matter, they are limited to 


the confines of the dimensional. 

But in the case of knowing, I find an activity that is more than 
this for it is neither matter nor of matter. It is not limited to the 
dimensional. This activity of knowing is both erdetically and existen- 
tially immaterial. It is not of my body; it is without intrinsic material 
component to limit it. Knowing is immaterial, is a-corporeal. This 
existential immateriality was expressed as “‘spiritualis’”” by Thomas 
Aquinas.® Since it expresses precisely what we mean, we shall use 
it here. It is the finding of this analysis so far that the intellect is 
spiritual. 

If the intellect is spiritual, should it not show itself to be so in 
other ways? If the ability to transcend itself manifests its spiritual- 
ity, should not its content have the same spiritual character, the 
same removal from existential materiality ? 

I know what I sense. Sensation leads to knowledge, to this whole 
dynamic grasp of meaning. If sensation is faulty, the knowledge 


is inadequate or downright false. I cannot grasp meaning unless 
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there is a concomitant image. The image is either symbolically 
or actually representational of the object represented. It is what 
the object looks like to me. My idea of the object is what it seems 
to me to be. Are these the same? Is the idea the same as the image 
of the object? 

My image of this desk is singular and is concretely referred to 
this desk; my idea of this desk is singular in so far as it also is 
referred to this desk. I cannot form an image of desk-in-general, 
an image that I can apply to any desk no matter of what dimen- 
sions, colorings, and make-up. Yet the meaning of desk—‘‘that 
which has been so constructed that I can study, read, or write 
upon it and in which I can store the necessities for these activi- 
ties’’—can apply equally to desks of the most varied types. Desks 
can be either upright, reclining, or sitting; they can be round, 
square, oblong; they can have one chair on one side, many chairs 
on many sides, one chair in the middle. On and on the catalogue 
could go, but the point seems to be this: One idea will clearly 
and distinctly apply to all desks no matter how great their material 
differences. No image, no matter how vague in outline, will apply 
to all. Further, the idea will apply equally to all desks; the image, 
if distinct, will apply to one desk; if vague and indefinite, the 
image will apply to some differing particulars more than to others, 
and to some not at all. Why? Because the image mirrors the con- 
ditions of matter. It represents contours, colorings, background, 
etc. But the idea, the understood meaning, is utterly independent 
of these material conditionings. The meaning does not look like 
that of which it is predicated; the image in some way does. The 
idea does not contain the conditions of the object as it exists 
materially. The idea is applied to the object in so far as the real 
significance of some object is grasped. And this application is 


independent totally of any consideration about the difference 


between this object and the previous one to which I formerly 
attached the idea. Only one thing must be the same: the signif- 


icance of the object must match the significance of the idea. 
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This investigation leads to the same conclusion found in con- 
sidering the intellect’s grasp of itself. Ideas are without the “aspects 
of matter”; they are independent of the conditions necessary for 
material existence; they are free from those things that characterize 
matter. So the same conclusion presents itself. Ideas are existenti- 
ally immaterial, are spiritual, are not of the body.® 

Before considering a number of conclusions from this data, one 
more connection between the intellect and the body must be 
mentioned. I know what I sense. I must have some image for 
every idea. It is obvious that my body gives me the image, the 


collective sense-data from which I derive my ideas. Without this 
co-operation of the body, I could not think in my present status 
of existence. The body is the “‘object-dator.’’ Knowing, then, is not 
unconnected with the body. Granted that it is not the product of 
the body, still it is with the body and occasioned by the body. The 
body is a condition for obtaining the object to know in this 


incarnational status of human existence. 

Two conclusions are immediately made from the spirituality 
or existentional immateriality of the human intellect. 

First, the intellect is not of the body, but it certainly is of the ego. 
It is the direct ability of the ego to know. Therefore, the ego and 
the body are not identical. The intellect and the ego are not two 


> 


separate beings. As “‘I know,” as there is my intellect because 


‘ > 


there is a “‘me,” so the intellect exists as an aspect of the ego. It 
does not exist “‘on its own.” The existence of the ego is the existence 
of the intellect. And since the intellect does not depend upon the 
body for its existence and operation, neither does the ego. Since the 
intellect is spiritual, the human ego is spiritual. Therefore, every 
human person has existence independent of his body. 

Therefore, when the body disintegrates, the human person 
remains. Drastically changed, granted, but not destroyed, the ego 
survives death. Despite Wittgenstein, it can be affirmed that death 
is an event of life, that death is lived through. Man is an incarna- 


tional spirit, a personal animal. But when the rupture comes, the 
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ego remains intact. This condition of remaining after the dis- 
integration of the body is called immortality. It is thus that we 
affirm the immortality of the human ego.!° 

Secondly, the question then arises with particular force how it 
is that I am. I am coincident with my ego. No matter how much 
I reflect, I find that I am utterly one with myself. And yet, I am. 
I am not identical with my life, with my ‘‘am.”’ I possess life; I am 
not co-incident with it. 

And men know this in some unarticulated, imprecise fashion. 
They question whether or not they are to lose their lives; no one 
questions whether or not he is to lose himself, his ego. We question 
about that division between what we are and what we possess; 
no one fears a division within that which is co-incident. Radically, 
then, and deep within the mystery of myself, I know myself 
contingent. I sense that I am other than my being; I feel my 
possession of being as a gift. I know myself debtor. I grasp the 
duality of that-which-can-be-and-is (my ego), and this life that I 
have. 

I know that I am not giving life to myself. I cannot produce that 
which I am not, which is above me. The ability for life cannot 
sustain its own realization. How is it, then, that I am? This union 
of diverse elements within me demands a cause. Since this cause is 
not I, something—someone—must be giving me being, must be 
now sustaining my life. But what? Something other than matter, 
since matter cannot produce that which does not depend upon it. 
The material cannot produce the spiritual. Then a spiritual 
being ? Of necessity, but one in whom this duality of ego and life 
does not exist. For composition calls out for a composer. As long 
as there are diverse factors within anything, it demands that in 
whose power they are composed. 

Contingency demands non-contingency; composition calls out 
to the noncomposed. Ultimately, there must be the one who 


sustains my spiritual ego in existence. Utterly simple, this spirit 


must be one whose ego is his existence, uncomposed and uncaused. 
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Upon him, our possessed life depends as upon a present sustaining 


cause. 
Spirit, Sustainer, Father of man’s being, simple and uncaused. 
This is the One Whom we call God. 


'De Spiritualibus Creaturis, article 2. 

*Henri de Lubac, The Drama of Atheist Humanism. (New York, 1950) p. 33. 

‘Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. (London, 1951) p. 185. 

‘Jacques Maritain, The Range of Reason. (New York, 1952) p. 52. 

It would be unjust to accuse the writer of holding this assertion because of religious bias. 
Even within the history of scholastic philosophy, great thinkers such as Scotus and Cajetan have 
denied that immortality has been proven. William of Occam went so far as to declare that 
immortality could never be the object of philosophical demonstration. Indeed, if anything must 
be said along this line, holding immortality on the word of God removes an overtone of urgency 
from the discussion among Christian philosophers. Once the matter is settled in the religious 
order, one is free from desire to force the proofs in the philosophical order. For irrespective of the 
ability or inability of the human reason to establish immortality, the Christian knowns that he is 
immortal. 

5] am grateful to the brilliant epistemological lectures of the Rev. Francis Marien, S.J., for the 
formulation of the primordial triad of knowledge. The Thomist agrees with Husser] that this is 
the “principle of principles: that every primordial dator intuition is a source of authority 
(Rechtsquelle) for knowledge, that whatever presents itself in intuition in primordial form (as it 
were in its bodily reality), is simply to be accepted as it gives itself out to be, though only within 
the limits in which it then presents itself.” Jdeas (London, 1952) p. 92. The crucial difference 
between the Thomist and Husser]l lies in the transcendental reduction. The Thomist will never 
bracket existence, although he will separate it from its particular manifestation through judg- 
ment. The Thomist is committed to the existential ; his primordial datum is within existence and 
it is here that he philosophizes. Consequently, he maintains that he is giving real answers to 
real questions. It is only in this context that his thought about immortality—which is essentially 
an existential question—takes on any meaning at all. 

*It might be argued that theoretical physics supports this view of matter as having a necessary 
co-relation with extension. It is true that the Uncertainty Principle, devised by Heisenberg and 
applied further by Bohr in his discussions with Einstein, does provide for matter as “smeared 
out” so that an electron, for example, is never here or there, but only somewhere in a small, 
calculable volume of space. In reality, this theory neither supports nor weakens the findings 
here. The procedure of much contemporary science is through explanation by hypothesis. The 
procedure of philosophical investigation is through descriptive analysis and causal relationships. 
The result of merging these distinct kinds of knowledges is confusion and scepticism. 

’This reasoning, of course, is directly from the thought of the Persian philosopher Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna). “We maintain that if the rational faculty were to know through a physical organ so 
that its peculiar activity would be incomplete except by the use of that physical organ, it would 
necessarily follow that it would not know its own self, nor the organ, nor its act of knowing. For 
there is no organ between the rational faculty and itself, nor does one intervene between it and 
the fact that it knows. But it does know itself, and its so-called organ, and the fact that it knows. 
It follows therefore that it knows through itself,and not through an organ.” Avicenna’s Psychology. 
Trs. F. Rahman. (London, 1952) pp. 50-51. Thomas would comment later, ‘‘Haec est ratio 
quare intellectus noster seipsum intelligit, non autem sensus, ut dicit Avicenna, quia utitur 
sensus organo corporali, non autem intellectus.’’ De Veritate viii, 6, 2sc. In this same work (x, 8, 
Isc), Thomas refers to the dictum from Augustine: ‘Mens seipsam per seipsam novit quoniam 
est incorporea: nam si non seipsam novit, non seipsam amat.”’ De Trinitate ix, 3, in fin. Although 
Plato in the Meno and Aristotle in De Anima (iii, 429b9) pointed up this reflective 
power, Augustine and Proclus seem to have been the first to use it for a demonstration of the 
spirituality and immortality of the human “soul.” They, together with Avicenna, form the 
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traditional background for Thomas Aquinas’ thought on the subject. Cf. Jn J Sent. xvii, 5, 
ad 3; Jn II Sent. xix, 1, 1; In III Sent. xxiii, 1, 2, ad 2; De Veritate ii, 2, ad 2; De Veritate viii, 6, 
2sc; De Veritate x, 8, Isc; 11 Contra Gentiles 49 and 66. In De Causis, 7 and 15; In IJ De Anima, 3-5; 
S.T. 78, 4, and 2. 

*“*Spiritualis” has different meanings in St. Thomas, but one of them is this sense of existential 
immateriality. 

*The reasoning from the universal character of human cognition is also traditional. Aristotle 
made much of it in De Anima (11, 417b20-29). There is hardly a place in St. Thomas’ writings 
when he treats of human spirituality without mentioning it. Jn J Sent. xvii, 1, 5, ad 3; Jn II Sent. 
xix, 1, 1; II Contra Gentiles 49; 50; 66; 67; De Spiritualibus Creaturis 1, c; In IT De Anima 12: 375- 
380; S.7. 1, 75, 5; I, 76, 2, ad 3; In De Sensu et Sensato 1:11; De Veritate x, 8. 

1°The complex interconnection between the human ego and the human body is far too involved 
even to attempt to treat it here, but this much can be said. The ego is experienced as incar- 
national, as involved with the body. In this present manner of existence, the ego needs the body 
for thinking. It is not, however, a legitimate presumption that the ego will be unable to think 
without the body after death. As long as the human person is a unity of spirit-body, an essential 
element, such as the body, should be at least a condition for human knowledge. Who is to say 
what the condition will be after death? Certainly not the philosopher. 


BEYOND MY KEN 


By ExvizasetH Norris HAvER 


You were so fond of beauty, 

So enraptured of a rose, 

So thrilled by verdant mountains 
And deep valleys in repose. 


You loved the humble clover, 

All blowing, rain-washed trees, 
The wild, untrammelled ocean 
And the soft, low song of bees. 


Now in the utter silence 

That answers when I call 

I know you’re there and hearing 
A deep-voiced waterfall. 


I know your eyes are seeing 
In that country over there 
A red and golden sunrise 
Of which I’m not aware. 








Human Nature in More’s Utopia 


BY 


CHARLES BOEWE 





a Plato’s third-century B.C. Repub- 
lic to Huxley’s Brave New World of A.F. 600, or to Orwell’s 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, imaginative commonwealths have implied 
varying conceptions of the biological nature of man. All social 
theorizing, whether toward an ideal possibility or away from a 
nightmarish potentiality, has to grapple with the manipulation of 
human society in an awareness that the animal no less than the 
anima is involved. Heredity and environment, nature and nurture, 
delimit the areas within which social management can take place. 
For Plato man had innate qualities of good and evil but was 
amenable to educational modification; for Huxley human nature 
might someday be made to order in the Central London Hatchery 
or molded to specifications in the Neo-Pavlovian Conditioning 
Rooms; for Orwell psychological brainwashing in Room 101 
could reduce recalcitrant men to zombie-like physiological 
obedience. It is worth asking how Thomas More, whose sixteenth- 
century Utopia gave a name to the whole genre, viewed the bio- 
logical nature of the men and women who were intended to 
people his ideal commonwealth. 

The hair shirt that More affected as a young man and his 
reluctant decision to marry rather than burn suggest that however 
much he strove to submerge the purely biological in himself, he 
nevertheless tingled with a neural awareness of the solid flesh. 
Though less insistent than Bacon that man cannot be understood 
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apart from the “continent of nature,” he could not escape the 
implications of the Renaissance view of man which considered 
physical and mental functions as intimately bound up together 
as sticks in a bundle—faculty psychology, as we call it today, the 
doctrine of the faculties of sense, will, and reason based on a 
physiology of the four humors. If the physical and mental func- 
tions interact as faculty psychology says they do, the social 
theorist has at hand a ready-made mechanism for reform: by 
modifying either side of the equation he causes the other side to 
change in turn. The hair shirt which mortifies the flesh should 
humble the soul. From this personal conclusion it is an easy step 
to society at large, a step many nineteenth-century social theorists 
later did take, though for very different reasons. Utopian writers 
like Edward Bellamy, breathing the intoxicating environmental- 
ism of the sentimental brand of evolutionary theory, jumped to 
the pleasant if teetering conclusion that when human institutions 
change, human nature changes with them; if evil is removed from 
society the good is released in man. As Bellamy put it: “It is 
not necessary to suppose a moral new birth of humanity, or a 
wholesale destruction of the wicked and survival of the good.” 
Rather, a benevolent utopian society ‘‘finds its simple and obvious 
explanation in the reaction of a changed environment upon 
human nature.” Similarly, a Huxley or an Orwell shows the 
obverse of the coin: when the environment is tinkered with for 
the worse, human nature suffers. 

No such easy moral calculus for tough-minded Thomas More. 
““Bawds, loose women, whores, harlots, strumpets, brothel-houses, 
stews, wine-taverns, ale houses and tippling houses’’—gleefully 
More, who could call bad names in good Latin, ticks them off 
these as well as “‘naughty, lewd, and unlawful games” engender 


crimes, he says, because such anti-social agencies seduce men into 


expenses they cannot afford. But More has no notion that the 
eradication of such will bring about a moral reformation, because 
he cannot believe such evils have a permanent effect on man’s 
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moral nature. The nearest More comes to moral environ- 
mentalism is in the emphasis, proper to a humanist and teacher, 
that he gives to the power of education. His mouthpiece Hythloday 
says that one of the reasons for the prevalence of crime in six- 
teenth-century England is that the English permit their youth 
to be “wantonly and viciously brought up, and infected, even 
from their tender age, little by little, with vice. Such long con- 
tinued training has its effect, but More does not suppose that the 
elimination of bawdy houses, tippling places, or unlawful games— 
or even the provision of a classical education for every young 
Englishman—will bring about a New Jerusalem. Certainly a 
perfect society ought to be peopled by perfect men; speaking in 
his own person More declares that “‘it is not possible for all things 
to be well, unless all men are good’’—adding, realistically, 
“which I think will not be this good many years.’’ He does not 
suppose perfect men can be found or invented. 

By every canon of an environmental utopian’s creed, a child 
born into a perfect society is perfect by the standards of that 
society ; the society thus perpetuates itself. But More the Christian 
humanist was fully cognizant of hereditary human wickedness 
and held that in his present fallen state man is necessarily wicked. 
Utopia gets its slave labor force from those who have deviated tco 
far from the accepted standards of its society; its bondmen sink 
to their lowly status as a result of their “heinous offenses’’ against 
society. Such men the Utopians “handle hardest, for they judge 
them more desperate, and deserving of greater punishment, 
because after being so godly brought up to virtue in so excellent a 
commonwealth, they could not for all that be restrained from 
misdoing.”” Should bondmen finally prove intractable “they are 
slain as desperate wild beasts, whom neither prison nor chain 
could restrain and keep under.” 

Like other humanists, More affirmed that the truly learned man 
is the good man, but he had little hope that learning by itself 


could bring about the millennium. “The greater part of all 
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people are unlearned,” he said in his letter to Peter Giles, “‘and a 
large number hold learning in contempt.” The reason for this 
contempt is not lack of opportunity for schooling; rather, people 
have greater or less inherited capacity for education. Even in 
Utopia, where education is encouraged and a six-hour workday 
makes it possible for both men and women to have the leisure 
necessary for self-improvement, only a few show “a singular 
forwardness, a fine wit, and a mind apt to good learning”’ sufficient 
to exempt them from all bodily labor and to permit them to 
devote full time to their studies. Mere aptitude for learning is but 
one attribute of the learned man; in his comment on Cardinal 
Morton, Raphael Hythloday says that the Cardinal possessed 
both wonderful wit and memory, and while these abilities were 
innate in him, they could be, and in the Cardinal’s case were, 
improved by use and study. “These qualities, which in him 
were by nature singular, he by learning and use had made 
perfect.” 

All in all, More is greatly concerned with the innate or hered- 
itary capabilities of man, and it is this hard-headed realism that 
sets his Utopia apart from many wishful-thinking utopias that have 
followed it. As he is equally conscious of the great immediate 
importance of training, it is proper to ask whether he believes that 
physica] environmental changes ever become fixed by heredity— 
or, to use the terminology of a later age, does he believe in the 


inheritance of acquired characteristics? Such a doctrine has 


proved very comforting to utopian social planners—as it was for 


the Russians in promoting Lysenkoism or neo-Lamarckism—for 
the gains of a five-year plan of one generation can be assumed 
to carry over biologically to the next. There is every reason to 
believe that More could have entertained such a theory without 
even the labor of inventing it, because the idea is a very old one, 
going back to Hippocrates and Galen (both of whom More 
mentions in Utopia) and utilized in one form or another by 


Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 
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and in the sixteenth century by Elyot, Scaliger, Vesalius, and a 
host of other worthies. 

The fact that More readily sanctioned capital punishment and 
endorsed suicide for those who are incurably ill suggests that his 
opinion of man’s dignity was so elastic that he did not need to 
exalt human life merely because it is human, an attitude borne 
out by his jaunty remarks to his own executioner. Thus ‘‘man’s 
nature is mutable and frail,’ says Hythloday, parenthetically, 
speaking of the possibility of a Utopian priest falling into wicked- 
ness. And in another place More alludes to the Utopians’ acknowl- 
edgement that some men are “fearful and fainthearted by 
nature.”” But nowhere does he consider the likelihood of such 
weakness being acquired by a father and passed on to his son. 
More’s awareness of the importance of health and breeding in 
producing good biological stock is implied in his recommendation 
of water drinking and his rule that eighteen is the proper minimum 
age for the marriage of women, twenty-two for men. He is especi- 
ally cautious to see that physical abnormalities be screened out of 
the Utopian race by the custom of having the betrothed pair 
exhibit their nude bodies to each other. At the same time he seems 


not to have believed that physical mutilations are inheritable—a 


proposition subscribed to long after his time despite the fact that 


everyone knew that no Jew had ever attained the distinction of 
being born into the world with the mark of the Covenant already 
upon him—for there is no implication that the cropped ears of 
bondmen are inheritable in the instances when bondmen are 
permitted to go back into society and presumably to become 
fathers. 

Nevertheless, just as crime in England is accounted for as a 
result of the bad training of youth and the presence of organized 
vice, in Utopia it is recognized that the nature of man may be 
debased by ignoble pursuits. Consequently the Utopians permit 
only bondmen to serve as butchers because they think clemency 


> 


“little by little decays and perishes” in those who kill animals, 
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even in those who perform the task for a desirable end. Especially 
do they condemn hunting, because “this pleasure in beholding 
death they think gives rise in the very beasts, either to a cruel turn 
of mind, or else is changed in course of time into cruelty, by long 
habit of so cruel a pleasure.’”’ Here indeed is the kernel of More’s 
environmentalism, such as it is, made evident. Under the dis- 
pensation of faculty psychology, he is acutely aware of the in- 
fluence of the surroundings on man’s nature, physical and mental. 
Yet he does not argue that a modification made by environment 
on an individual carries over to his offspring. The given endow- 
ments which a man brings into life with him may be made better 
or worse by his training and associations, but these modifications 
die with their possessor. 

The only apparent contradiction to this reading occurs where 
Hythloday says that “for the most part every man is brought up 
in his father’s craft” in Utopia. “‘For most commonly they are 
naturally thereto bent and inclined.” This observation might be 
taken to imply that an hereditary predisposition for particular 
occupations can be acquired. However, when one compares this 
with the remark that a child in Utopia when put to a wet nurse 
“‘ever after takes his nurse for his own natural mother” he sees 
that it is but another expression of More’s profound conviction 
of the power of early training. At the expense of being solemn 
about what is generally thought to be one of More’s best jokes, it 
can even be pointed out that the same immense power of early 
association is behind the story that Utopian chickens, which are 
hatched by an artificial process, follow men and women instead 
of hens. 

It is not surprising that Thomas More had nothing very radical 
to say about the effect of heredity and environment in shaping 
human nature; the radical part of Utopia is after all its social and 
economic scheme. As a Christian humanist More did testify to the 
hereditary character of human wickedness, and, especially as a 


humanist, he pronounced the power of education paramount in 
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shaping the kind of society and the kind of citizens a country 
might possess. One suspects that More would agree with Mark 
Twain that “training—training is everything” and would richly 


appreciate Twain’s saying that “a cauliflower is nothing but a 
cabbage with a college education.”’ For what, after all, is the 
Island of Utopia itself but England with a college education? 


RIVER OF PARADISE* 


By Maset MacDonatp CARVER 


These wide steppes beside the winding river 

appear to my desert-blinded eyes 
like variegated brocade bands 
edging a curling strip of satin. 

The high canopy of Heaven resembles in truth 
the Sultan’s great banquet tent, 
decorated in celestial blue, 
patterned with crystal stars. 


These Tartar warriors sing wild songs 

of fearlessness and mad adventure; 

though I know not their language, 

I am able to interpret the meaning 
of their words. 


The Sons of the Sultan, too, are fearless. 
Their passions 

are strong as the root of the acacia tree; 
irresistible 

as the call of love to a maiden. 


The red light of victory shall shine 
in their eyes, 

as the fire deep-hid in the Shah’s blood-ruby; 
new boundaries 

shall be painted on his scroll-map; 

his ships shall spread sail proudly 

along the River of Paradise. 


To me shall be given the graven scepter 
of the greatest explorer— 
much gold, and my choice of fair women. 


*The Volga was called the River of Paradise in the days of Genghis Khan. 








The Existentialism of Ibsen 


BY 


MARY GRAHAM LUND 





A, A philosophic and literary move- 
ment, existentialism is very young and is still developing: our 
current literature is full of it. Critics look behind its many con- 
temporary exponents for influences and find, at the end of all 
paths, Kierkegaard’s Either| Or—a germinal book whose seedlings 
have rooted and flowered in almost all lands. Ibsen’s Brand was 
early associated with Kierkegaard, perhaps because the subject 
matter is religious. Ibsen said this was “‘insignificant,”’ that the 
requirement, “All or nothing,” applies to all things in life—to 
love and to art, as well as to religion. Ibsen saw himself in Brand, 
as well as in Peer Gynt, and he saw both characters as represent- 
ative of the Norwegian people. 

The vocabulary of contemporary existentialism is dramatic: 
existence, essence, anxiety, anguish, dread, futility, shame, 
nausea, disgust, absurdity. Ibsen dramatised most of these 
intensely human feelings, or states, in his life-long quest of person- 
ality. The role-playing Peer Gynt investigates them all, suffers 
them all, and fails to achieve a personality; therefore the Button 
Molder must remelt his soul, since he has never fulfilled his 
mission, either positively or negatively; he has never been himself. 
Here is Sartre’s “‘nothingness”’: Peer Gynt was free to choose, 
free to “‘make himself,’ until the moment of death. But he 
remained passive. His sins were half-sins, his virtues half-virtues. 


“What is this question of being one’s self?’’ Peer asks, and the 
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Button Molder replies that it is to “follow the Master’s intention.” 

“‘But suppose one was never told what the Master’s intention 
was ?” Peer whines. “One must have insight,”” the Button Molder 
answers coldly. 

Peer is saved at last through Solveig’s love, which he had been 
too cowardly to accept. Peer errs through weakness, Brand through 
strength. Brand accepts John Dewey’s existential idea that nature 
is neutral, plastic to man’s will; in the path of duty, he will 
impose his own will, even upon other men. He refuses love in his 
strength, as Peer Gynt has done in his weakness. Before Agnes 
died, she begged him to ameliorate the rigor of the awful com- 
mand, “‘All or nothing.’ Should he take the path of love of human- 
ity, toward which Agnes’s love had pointed him, or choose the way 
of selfish devotion to his calling? He chose the latter and could 
therefore neither experience a full life for himself nor lead his 
people higher. When he learned at last that the moral law’s 
mission was ended, that it had served only as a cover for selfishness, 
he resolved to take the way of love; but it was too late—the 
avalanche was approaching. Yet above its crashing thunder he 
heard a voice proclaiming, “God is a God of love,” and knew 
that succeeding generations may enter the doors closed to him. 

These two plays dramatize the foremost ideas of modern 
existentialism: that man must create his responsibility and that 
his decisions have social significance. Every individual is respon- 
sible for everything that happens in the world; all share in war 
guilt. Even in his earliest plays, Ibsen required that a man be 
true to himself, to the best in him. This ethical principle is the 
basis for the plot of Cataline and of The Vikings; it underlies the 
sharp inner torment of the characters in Love’s Comedy and appears 
as a great power in The Pretenders. 

Perhaps today the world is on the threshold of the understand- 
ing of man, who, since he lost his animal place in nature, has come 


an agonizing way toward the discovery of his true humanity. 


The path of progress, of evolutionary culture, has been ruthless 
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toward the individual. It is this ruthlessness that Ibsen portrays 
in his social dramas, choosing the shattering instant when time 
stops for an individual and he views his past decisions in the 
perspective of the future or in the clear mirror of the present 
moment. Then the character (or the reader) realizes the truth 
of the Sartrian thesis that our present decisions not only influence 
the farthest future, but that they can even be said to alter the past 
by altering its meaning and direction. 

Tragedy comes to the Ibsenian hero through failure to recognize 
the true end and meaning of life, and from the rejection through 
self-will and love of power of the treasures of human affection— 
treasures which symbolize the forces for good which abound in 
the universe. The shattering instant comes when the hero realizes 
the meaning of his rejection of love and the emptiness of his 
striving for power or fame; when he realizes that his path leads to 
no goal, that the ideals of the community he serves are dead, that 
they have been replaced by conventions and lies; that falsehood, 
dreams, and stillborn knowledge lie at the base of his pyramid 
of life. He realizes too late that truth and freedom are “pillars of 
society,” that love, with duty and service as its natural fruits, 
comes first of all. He realizes all this too late for his own salvation, 
although not without hope for future generations. The hero fails 
because of his craving to make himself the center around which 
others move, to do good for his own glorification. Dr. Stockmann, 
in An Enemy of the People, is the best known example of this error. 
He rejoices less over the fact that his discovery of poison in the 
water supply of the city will prevent a great danger to the com- 
munity than he does over the realization that it will serve his own 
vanity. His is also the tragic flaw of self-justification: at the end 
of the play he still thinks more of his “‘right’’ than of the welfare 
of the community. 

Like Brand, Dr. Stockmann had courage, and he had con- 
victions. He saw the evils of a society that permitted life to be 


fragmented—religion on Sunday, patriotism on national anni- 
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versaries, good fellowship on festive occasions, and business as 
usual every day. He saw that the most dangerous enemy of truth 
and freedom was the “compact majority,” who supported truths 
so old that they had become lies. When the ideals of a community 
are dead, community life will seek to choke out the life of him 
who dares to live. This problem of the relation of the individual 
to society is nowhere more sharply focused than in the conflict 
between self-abnegation and self-realization in the life of a woman. 
Society, in Ibsen’s day, forced her to regard marriage as a career, 
a refined form of mercenary motive. In Hedda Gabler, Ibsen pre- 
sents a heroine with no ideals, one of the worst products of a false 
civilization—a type that must pass if the world is to be saved. 
In A Doll’s House he presents the child-woman to whom the 
restrictions of society have denied maturity. 

The problems presented in some of the most popular of Ibsen’s 
plays have been so misinterpreted and minimized as to lead a 
well-known literary critic to say that [bsen’s problems, though not 
his art, are dead and buried. Yet the problems with which Ibsen 
concerned himself are eternal questions, whose inner worth rests 
alone on that love of truth beyond the furthest limits of human 
existence—questions which will never be solved, since one can 
never hope to reach an unattainable goal. Like the contemporary 
existentialists Sartre and Camus, Ibsen’s heroes are souls in 
anguish over the mystery of the inexhaustibility of existence. The 
soul thrives on frontier situations, and all of Ibsen’s heroes are 
pioneers. Like the existentialist hero, his first task is to find 
himself. Peer Gynt, the composite Ibsenian hero, the incarnation 
of a compromising dread of decisive committal to any course of 
action, finds that he must “‘slay himself’’—must slay the self he has 
tried to make the center of the cosmos, and must find his orbit 
in the universal plan. How? Feel it! The devil has no stauncher 
ally than lack of perception. Peer suffered the existentialist dread 
of the absolute: to choose to be oneself is to choose isolation, 


loneliness, a little death. 
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In Ibsen’s plays death is often the only solution, because the 
character has outlived himself. The idea is expressed even in the 
title of his last play, When We Dead Awaken. Arnold Rubek, in 
his youth, began work on a statue which he called ‘“‘The Resur- 
rection Day”: the resurrection must be pictured as a beautiful 
young woman, untouched by experience of our earth-Jife, 
awakening to light and glory unsullied by anything ugly or im- 
pure. He created it with Irene as model—Irene who left home 
and family to go with him. Rubek loved her but renounced his 
love for the sake of his statue; art meant more to him than human- 
ity. Irene complained that he had stolen her soul for his statue. 
When she left him, he was unable to finish it. He made a living 
painting portraits, and she went on the stage. They met years 
later. ““How beautiful life was!”’ she says. ‘‘We shall see what we 
have lost when we dead awaken.’’—‘‘And what shall we see?” 
he asks.—‘“*That we have never lived,”’ she answers. 

Rubek wants to try to recapture love and to live again, and 
Irene consents. Hand in hand they climb a mountain in the beauty 
of a summer night, only to be buried in an avalanche. The 
ending is similar to that of Brand. In many other plays the idea is 
emphasized that there can be no return of the “living dead.” 
In Rosmersholm, Rebecca and Rosmer can not overcome their 
dread of going forward toward the heavy task of living but fall a 
sacrifice to the belief in duty which smothers humanity with the 
supernatural. In Little Eyolf, on the other hand, Allmers and Rita 
have the strength to face life after the sacrificial death of their son. 
The Master Builder perishes, but Hilda carries the banner of 
youth into the new day. John Gabriel Borkman dies eight years 
after his heart was killed. “It was the cold killed him,” his wife 


says bitterly. “It killed him long ago, a cold heart.’’—‘‘And it’s 


changed us into shadows,” his sister says. “‘Here we are—two 
shadows and a dead man.” 
Ibsen’s plays illustrate at least five facets in the quest of per- 


sonality emphasized by contemporary existentialists: the attitude 
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of magic, or role playing; the spirit (or necessity) of sacrifice; the 
tragic flaw in man’s character—the urge to self-justification; and 
the “living death” or a passive acceptance of being. Add to this the 
search for truth or transcendence which is illustrated in many of 
Ibsen’s plays, but especially in Emperor and Galilean, which Ibsen 
himself considered his greatest drama. It is his longest dramatic 
work—two five-act plays—and illustrates his philosophy of 
history: the first long road in the ethical evolution of civilization, 
the mastery of the senses, occurred in pagan times; the second 
part of the journey, when the spirit strove for mastery, was 
accomplished with great sacrifice and suffering in the supernatural 
world of Christendom; the third era, the struggle toward harmony 
of flesh and spirit, had begun with evolutionary changes that 
would often crush the individual in its ruthless advance. Biological 
necessity had been a less cruel tyrant than was psychological 
necessity. The life of the pioneer of the spirit, therefore, must be 


; 


the “journey through dread”—a “journey” which modern 
existentialists view as life. 

The dread in the hero’s mind as he advances toward the bound- 
ary of his vision is the dread of the unknown. The social norms are 
shifting; the basis of authority is unstable; and tyranny erects 
barriers in unexpected places. Ibsen has been called a social 
reformer and agitator; he was really a philosopher and prophet. 
We should look in his plays for a picture of things-as-they-are- 
becoming. He tried to point out the tendencies in the course of 
social evolution as yet obscurely perceived, and to give them 
dramatic form. He resolutely refused to carry a banner for any 
party. He wrote, not for his own glory, but to clarify the ferment- 
ing thoughts of the people. He praised the work of Andreas 
Munch because he “trusted the poetic feeling of the people.” 
He expected each reader to interpret his poems “‘according to his 


individual need.’ ““Therefore,” said Ibsen, “his work is in each 


expression a concrete factor of world history, and in its total 


bP] 


impact a well-filled chapter.”” What Ibsen praised in Munch’s 
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work he used as a plumb-line in his own, and what he prophesied 
of Munch’s work has been true in much greater measure of his 
own. 

Ibsen’s philosophy is evolutionary monism; his plays explore 
the tragic core of the theory, which presents two factors: the force 
of the struggle toward the goal, and the power of heredity. In 
nature, the struggle-toward-a-goal is a blind force to fit organs to 
environment; in society it parades as a moral ideal, which, in 
reality, has as its goal the adaptation of man’s nature to social 
laws. But the force of heredity limits the power to attain this goal. 
It betrays the individual, fettering him with the imperfections of 
his ancestors. Every world struggle is between these two forces. 
Since all of Ibsen’s heroes are broken in the contest, all his plays 
are tragedies, though some have comic scenes. The struggle of 
man against necessity is that of a dwarf against a giant, a situation 
which inspires comedy. But the comedy is serious, the pictured 
face of Ibsen is serious, as was his mind in all its phases—prophet, 
teacher, realist, naturalist, idealist, individualist, socialist. Critics 
and pamphleteers have drawn from him whatever promised to 
further their contentions. He presented a profusion of ideas— 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche in one. He arrived, through expe- 
rience and observation, at the “laws of change in opposites,” 
which Hegel had constructed rationally, and which, after [bsen’s 
death, the psychologist William Wundt would reconstruct 
scientifically. 

With Schopenhauer, Ibsen conceived the essence of being as 
Will: the creation maintains itself because it wills. Conscious will 
first arose from the blind drive for preservation. Its goal is the 


reunion of the plurality of men into the unity of humanity: 
thereby the will of man is in conflict with itself. According to 
Hegel, the lifeless idea becomes spirit; according to Fichte, the 
subjective “I” strives to conquer the “Not-I’? and become the 


absolute I. This is nearer Ibsen’s view, nearer the existentialist 
point of view. Idea and Will are different attributes of the eternal 
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absolute, which is unconscious. Ambiguity leads to doubt, doubt 
to irresolution, and irresolution to destruction. Here is the arena 


of Ibsen’s living portraits. One might think that at this point 


Ibsen agrees with Nietzsche, but whereas Nietzsche would 
overthrow Christianity, Ibsen would attain the goal through 
Christianity, a transcendent type of Christianity which would no 
longer guard morality through the immoral motive of fear of 
discovery. The conquest of this fear can either drive man back to 
the brutal immorality of the animal, as in Naziism, or raise him 
to an enlightened morality—his will directed by love of humanity. 
The Will must be freed through conquest of self; sensibility must 
not be killed, but ennobled. The ennobled man does good, as in 
The Master Builder, because he wills to do good “‘in freedom and 
on his own responsibility.’’ Or, as Rosmer expressed it, ““No more 
hate-directed strife. . . . Happiness for all, created by all.” 
Ibsen’s heroes are broken, but out of the shipwreck the saving 
idea is rescued and replanted from spirit to spirit, that one day 
the ennoblement of the senses will herald a nobler world view. 

In many of Ibsen’s plays the hero suffers through a “‘dark 
night” of doubt. The world is now in such a night, made darker 
because of the blackout of mind caused by hate and fear. At such 
a time indifference is a sin. Sartre, in Les Temps Modernes for 
October, 1945, warned that, ‘‘Since we act upon our time by our 
very existence, we decide that our action shall be deliberate.” 
In our own time men and women die for a cause, taking the ulti- 
mate philosophic position in support of their faith in that better 
world which Ibsen prohetically saw. 








Dimensions of Identification 


BY 


JIRI KOLAJA anp BROADUS N. BUTLER 





a Cassirer, rephrasing Aristotle’s 
dictum about man as a zodn politicon, called the human being a 
symbolic animal. It seems to us that the most unique character- 
istic of man, as distinguished from animals, is his ability to 
function along multiple dimensions of identification. George 
H. Mead theorized that man is unique in his ability to identify 
himself psychologically and culturally with a greater or a lesser 
number of other men. He is capable of taking the role of the other 
person in varying degrees of inclusiveness. Moreover, Mead 
concludes, the universality of human nature is best understood 
in terms of man’s ability to take the role of the other person at 
the level of interpersonal interaction and to identify himself with 
the “‘generalized other” at the level of social intercourse. Our 
thesis is that the theories of Cassirer and of Mead are neither 
contradictory of each other nor mutually exclusive. 

The most elementary subject matter of sociology, as pointed 
out by Cooley, is the individual’s images and sentiments as they 
are related to other persons and to himself. Max Scheler and 
others, in their analyses of different types of sympathies, also 
speak to this point. Like any other phenomenon the variations 
of identification can be analyzed along the two basic dimensions 
of space and time. Let us first consider different types of identifica- 
tion ordered along the dimension of space. 

By definition space identification is a perception of physical 
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boundaries delineating the perceiving subject from the non- 
subject. These boundaries are of a dynamic nature. The basic 
case occurs when the boundaries coincide with the structural 
form of the human body of the perceiver. A normal and socialized 
adult person is able to perceive his body as a unit constituting his 
physical self. The Ego, for our purpose, is then the perceiving 
physical subject—a sort of self-feeling, self-perceiving unit which 
does not require further conceptual reduction for purposes of 
analysis as a social organism. 

However, in the analysis of the Ego as a personal organism, a 
variety of types of identification are theoretically observable. For 
example, during illness the subject may develop a dissociation of 
“himself” from particular bodily parts, such as hands and legs. 
Moreover, an introspective person, especially a person who 
subscribes to the dichotomic philosophy in terms of body and 
soul, may dissociate himself completely from his whole body and, 
in physical renunciation, conceive his “‘soul’’ as the only proper 


Ego. Biologically oriented psychoanalysis has emphasized the 


opposite possibility, namely, that not only are the body and the 


Ego identical, but the individual’s body, being nascently physically 
identified with the mother’s body, develops a subconscious 
psychic identification of person. In other words, the unit-identity 
of several persons is primary; the individuality of a single physical 
person is secondary. It is pertinent in this connection to refer to 
Piaget and his disciples’ experiments which have pointed out that 
a child under the age of six does not seem able to perceive his 
personal individuality. 

Thus, theoretically, we can differentiate between at least five 
classes of spatial identification, taking the human body as a point 
of departure. 

First, there is the identification of the ego with the physica! 
organism. This is the most frequent and normal case, a case of 
unit-equilibrium. Secondly, there is the identification of the ego 


with only a part of the body. In other words, there is a spatial 
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reduction whose psychological concomitants are regression and 
withdrawal; the individual attempts to reduce the scope of his 
personal identification. Thirdly, there are all the cases in which 
the identification of ego expands beyond the boundaries of the 
individual body, i.e., those instances in which the individual takes 
the role of the other in sympathy, empathy, group identification, 
and so on. Psychological concomitants are “feeling with,” ‘‘in- 
corporation,’ and “maturation.” Fourthly, the ego identifies 
without discrimination itself with the whole cosmos. In this case 
the identity is limitless and diffuse. Mystical pantheism, Brahma- 
nical Hinduism, and Marxist historical determinism evoke such 
states. Fifthly, there is the case in which the relationship between 
the body and the ego in terms of identification is denied. An 
example of this case would be the complete depersonalization of 
the physical self in identification with a rule or law. A person 
subjects or identifies himself with a principle or rule-complex. The 
cause, as abstract law, dominates him. 

The five categories just mentioned are, in fact, instances of a 
movement in terms of expansion and contraction. It should be 
pointed out that the fourth and fifth categories become static 
either because the ego is denied and void, or it is so tremendous 
and limitless that perception of change or time becomes irrelevant. 
As a matter of fact, all mystical stages are characterized by 


exemption from the flow of time. The person perceives himself 


to be outside the time and space coordinates in some form of 
negation of the phenomenological aspect of identification. 

Let us consider, next, the time dimension in identification. 
Interestingly enough, the present-day West European philosophy 
of existentialism emphasizes that the perceived self is the only 
significant actuality. A person is really free and at his best in the mo- 
ment of instantaneous choice. Evidently the perception of the span 
of time, so conceived, which constitutes “‘the present,”’ is also cultur- 
ally and socially conditioned. For an existentialist the present mo- 


ment may not coincide with the present moment ofa Hindu believer. 
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Theoretically we can differentiate between two types of iden- 
tification in this connection: first, there is identification with 
immediate perceptions where the immediate satisfaction of needs 
becomes the primary consideration. A child lives mostly in this 
time dimension. Certain social groups also tend to share this 
immediate perspective. Secondly, there is the identification with 
more distant goals, events, or persons. This is characteristic of 
adult persons, social leaders, and so on. 

The time dimension of identification is also characterized by 
dynamic variability. A normal and socialized person has a 
capacity, according to time and context, for interchanging the 


group identification with his personal identification. The theore- 


tical case of a person who is able to identify almost simultaneously 
with the group and with his physical self is interesting because it 
leads to cancellation of identification. Thus, Bosanquet and others 
have defined the collective will as a will in which individual 
contradictions have been cancelled. In this type of identification, 
the self and the group cancel each other. According to the defini- 
tion given above, identification cannot cover two areas simultane- 
ously. For the purpose of visualization let us understand that the 
ego’s identification with the group is phenomenologically the 
ego’s expansion and its incorporation of the group into the 
boundaries of the personal self. The most typical human property, 
as stated at the beginning, is this ability to move imaginatively 
the boundaries of the area described as personal ego. 

Thus, the interpersonal relations, as reflected in identification, 
can be juxtaposed but not superimposed upon one another. But 
all our visualization and symbolization of social relations can be 
carried out only in terms of spatial symbolism. Henri Bergson’s 
contribution was to show that human intelligence is by its analyt- 
ical and conceptual nature a spatial intelligence. 

The second point that should be stressed about the time dimen- 
sion of identification is the permanent dialectical tension between 
semantic time and physical or actual time. In the identification 
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process there always occurs a confrontation of past and future 
times. It should be realized, however, that physical time is always 
present. Any time-identification is, therefore, a process in a con- 
crete span of physical time. 

The third point to be noted is that the span between semantic 
time, as well as semantic space, and physical time can become 
irrelevant. It is a typical property of man to be able to identify 
himself with distant times and locales with the same ease with 
which he identifies himself with recent or impending times and with 
nearby spaces. 

The fourth point to be stressed is that, although the identifica- 
tion in terms of time and space cannot be superimposed, it can 
be shifted. One may have a sequence of different phases of 
identification which do not follow the order of physical successions. 
In this respect man can recreate his universe, combining different 
locales with different times, and vice versa. 

Having analyzed the time dimension of identification and its 
properties, we must now consider briefly both dimensions together. 
Upon inspection it appears that the time dimension of identifica- 
tion can also be classified in terms of five categories which corres- 
pond to the five categories of the spatial identification. 

First, there is the present identification that corresponds to the 
first spatial category. In this case a person is aware of his instan- 
taneous present physical self. However, his perception allows for 
seeing the passing of the moment. 

Secondly, there is the reductionist category in which a person 
is not aware of any future consequences. He is simply without 


any time perspective whatsoever, enjoying hedonistically the 


present moment. This time identification corresponds to social 


regression, flight from responsibility, lack of awareness of being in 
time in terms of cause and effect. 

Thirdly, the category of a distant goal introduces the perspective 
of the future or the past, as compared with the present. The person 
who identifies himself in this category is a person who plans his 
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actions and reflects upon his former experiences. In the spatial 
dimensions this third category also brings about a greater social 
awareness in terms of group identification and social responsi- 
bility. 

The fourth category is the limitless time perspective. In this 
dimension the planning of the future as well as the evaluation of 
the past becomes insignificant because the dimensions exceed our 
imagination. 

The fifth category is the category in which the time relation- 
ship is denied altogether. In other words, by definition the cause- 
effect relations linking various phenomena are non-existent or 
irrelevant. 

These comparisons of the spatial categories and the time cate- 
gories of identification have shown that both groups overlap, being 
coordinates of the same phenomena. Whereas Cassirer’s notion 
of man as a political animal refers primarily to the time dimensions 
in terms of cultural traditions, norms, and values, Mead’s con- 
ception of man, as taking the role of the other, is primarily a 
spatial definition. Cassirer and Mead thus complement each other. 


We conclude: Our five categories have shown that the imme- 


diate and physical self-identification, which characterizes the 


individual in his ego-concern, reduces the social responsibility of 
that individual. Only when he transcends his instantaneous time 
and spatial determination and identifies himself with the group 
and with distant goals, does the person develop ethical spirituality ; 
for all ethos is a transcendence of the limited spatial and time 
identification. In this respect our analysis tends to support 


Durkheim’s thesis of the social origin of religion. 








Four Types of Ethical Theory 


BY 


DONALD CLARK HODGES 





1, THE rationalistic tradition, philos- 


ophers have sought to give a basis to morality. In the empiricistic 
tradition, they have limited themselves to analyzing its meaning. 
However, in both cases morality has been taken for a single and 
unitary dimension of value. With few exceptions, the morality 
scrutinized has been the prevailing one, while philosophical 
ethics has seldom transcended the perspective of its own time 
and place. Recently, there has been an attempt to break with 
the framework of a particular Zeitgeist and to take history seriously 
by investigating other types of morality. The result has led to 
increasing recognition of at least two dimensions of moral expe- 
rience, symbolized by the antithesis of the good and the right. 
Many philosophers persist in the effort to reduce one to the other. 
Yet, more than ever, they are coming to acknowledge the need 
of at least two different and independent theories of morality: 
a teleological theory, which analyzes the cluster of values centered 
around the idea of the good; and a deontological theory, which 
analyzes the dimension of moral right. 

The classification of ethical theories into teleological and 
deontological has been thought to be exhaustive. Yet there are 
at least two dimensions of moral experience which fall outside it. 
The concept of desert and the related notions of reward and 
punishment can be shown to be independent of the good and the 
right, and, consequently, to belong to a different dimension of 
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moral value. Reward, like punishment, is motivated by a sense 
of requital, which has little to do with the sense of aspiration 
underlying our effort to be morally good, or with the sense 
of obligation underlying our estimates of right and wrong. 
Another domain of moral experience excluded by considerations 
of good or right consists of such values as charity, mercy 
toward evildoers, and hardness of heart. The sentiment of 
compassion has given rise to a dimension of morality which is 
irreducible to the values analyzed by a teleological or deonto- 
logical theory. Aenosis and nemesis belong to different orders 
of moral valuation from ¢elos and deontos. Consequently, a 
different ethical theory is required to explain and analyze each. 

The principal types of ethical theory are distinguished by their 
analysis of different dimensions of moral experience. The teleo- 
logical theory inquires into the fundamental and authentic ends 
of man. These are ranked according to the measure to which each 
fulfills man’s uniquely human potentialities. The deontological 
theory inquires into the rights and duties of citizens. Its aim is 
to understand the dimension of man’s contractual relations to his 
fellow beings—in a word, the morality of the social contract. 
A third type of ethical theory analyzes the meaning of reward 
and punishment and the values associated with the sense of 
requital or reprisal. For lack of a better term, it may be called 
the nemological theory, from nemesis, meaning retribution. A 
fourth type of ethical theory analyzes the values associated with 
sacrificial love and forgiveness of sins. It may be called the keno- 
logical theory, from kenosis, meaning a sacrifice or self-emptying. 

The teleological theory consists of a logic of intrinsic goods 
which are capable of making life worth while and of making work 
serve a nobler end than the mere preservation of human existence. 
The fundamental concepts of the teleological theory are good 
and bad, virtue and vice. Good is usually defined in terms of 


happiness. It presupposes personal excellence and the enrichment 


of inner experience and depends upon each of the powers of the 
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mind performing its function well. To be unhappy is to be frus- 
trated in the fulfillment of distinctively human capacities involving 
the operation of reason. Analysis indicates that the conditions of 
happiness are- moral and intellectual virtue. These depend upon 
disciplining the passions and upon education in the liberal arts. 
As the function of a teleological theory is to analyze the means to 
the good life as well as its meaning, its logic is experimental as 
well as formal. 

The different forms which this theory takes differ primarily in 
their interpretation of the nature and conditions of happiness 
and the extent to which it can be shared in common. Some argue 
that the common good is the greatest amount of happiness; 
others, that it consists of the highest quality of happiness, of which 
only a few are capable; still others, that it is the happiness of the 
greatest number. Those theories which give precedence to the 
sharing of happiness are not pure examples of a teleological 
theory, since the factor of sharing does not alter the quantity or 
quality of happiness but raises the problem of which forms of 
sharing are right or wrong, righteous or wicked, charitable or 
sinful. There is no place for an autonomous social ethic in a 
teleological theory of morals because institutions are considered 
only as means to the cultivation of virtue. It is the inner life of 
the individual that is important to this system of moral values, 
not the external relations which bind men together. 

In contrast, the deontological theory consists of a logic of 
obligations. Its fundamental concepts are right and wrong and 
the related notions of the rights and duties of man. Unlike the 
teleological theory, which concentrates upon the psychological 
analysis of man’s native potentialities and the proper fulfilment 


of each, the deontological theory provides a sociological analysis 


of the conditions of human peace and the means of collectively 


pursuing happiness. Its primary concern is to analyze the con- 
ventions which bind men together in society and which assign 


to each his particular station and its duties. A tacit agreement 
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between each citizen and his fellow citizens commits him to 
obey the laws of his society even when they run counter to his 
private good. The problem of the deontological theory is to 
determine the rationale of such obedience. 

In the order of values analyzed by the deontological theory, 
the supreme duty of man is the fulfilment of bargains, contracts, 
and commitments both implicit and explicit. Hence, the deonto- 
logical theory is concerned with honesty in word and deed. 
Fraud, breach of promise, inconstancy, and hypocrisy are some 
of the aspects of dishonesty analyzed by the theory. So are such 
duties analyzed as fidelity, trustworthiness, and consistency of 
conduct, which are tacit recognitions of the expectations of others. 
The relations between honesty and the sense of honor, honor 
and self-respect, conscience and respect for the rights of others 
are also investigated by the deontological theory. It is also con- 
cerned with formulating the fundamental rights of man. Injury 
to the mind is just as important to it as injury to the body. Besides 
the more elementary rights to life, liberty, and property, there 
is the right to education. Wrong may be suffered as a result of 
ignorance, deception, and ugliness in the world, so that it becomes 
man’s duty to combat them. However, such a morality obliges 


us to cultivate ourselves and to spread enlightenment only from 


a sense of duty. In this respect, its values belong to a different 


dimension of moral experience from that analyzed by the teleo- 
logical theory. 

A different order of moral experience is analyzed by the nemo- 
logical theory. Its concern is to analyze such concepts as moral 
evil or wickedness, righteousness and unrighteousness, merit and 
demerit, and the related notions of reward and punishment. A 
major concern of this theory is to develop a logic of moral deserts 
in the light of the nature of evil and the implications of man’s 
differing responses to it. Such a theory inquires into the challenges 
and resentments motivating the sense of requital or retribution. 


It seeks for the reasons why cupidity, predacity, and human 
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oppression are experienced as the supreme objects of indignation. 
One of the functions of a nemological theory is to understand why 
the principal concern of requital is with the victimizer rather than 
with the victim, with the moral hero rather than with the average 
citizen. It inquires into the reasons for regarding the average 
citizen as a passive accomplice of evildoers, as a bystander guilty 


of crimes of omission or neglect. As some forms of predacity have 


the protection of legality or right, the nemological theory seeks 


to develop the logic of rebellion against conventional authority. 
In this capacity, it investigates the motives of gratitude and 
resentment underlying the behavior of rebels and analyzes the 
reasons for their all-absorbing hatred of oppression. 

The kenological theory consists of a logic of the fundamental 
needs of men ranked according to their degree of urgency. Such 
a theory inquires into the rationale of the ministerial life and into 
the reasons for clemency toward evildoers. Its job is to translate 
into nonreligious terms and to explain the moral significance of 
the concept of sin, and of such related notions as charity, grace, 
mercy, and forgiveness. It tries to understand the reasons behind 
the belief that a man should have bread before others have wine, 
and why the reparation of injury should have precedence over 
the punishment of evildoers, the claims of right, and the cultiva- 
tion of virtue. The minimum and most urgent task of justice, 
according to the ethics it seeks to understand, is not to minister 
to human capacities, claims, or deserts, but to human needs. 
The things which matter most are those things which are most 
urgent, such as the reparation and alleviation of human suffering. 
In recognition of the fact that the individual’s pursuit of self- 
sufficiency in a world of scarce means is indirectly injurious to 
others, the kenological theory inquires into the supreme value 
of renunciation. Since the concept of salvation is intimately linked 
with that of renunciation, a major problem of the kenological 
theory is to determine the logical relations between such concepts 


as salvation, commiseration, and remission of sins. 
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Each of these theories of ethics is as significant as any other. 
There is no way as yet of ranking or evaluating the different types 
of moral experience. In order to avoid partiality, it is necessary 
to affirm the principle of ethical pluralism. Such pluralism ‘is 
methodological rather than final, although it may also become 
final should one discover that the principal dimensions of morals 


are incommensurable. The condition of there being moral prin- 


ciples of universal significance is the existence of principles of 


critical judgment common to each moral order. The work of 
comparing and evaluating the different dimensions of morals 
depends upon the discovery of such common principles. However, 
until such discovery, the main task of philosophical ethics will 


continue to be the analysis of moral values. 


GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 
By A. E. JOHNSON 


There is a greater thing than Truth haply 
Though I lack skill to hoop it with a name, 
Nor have the magian dexterity 

So to arrange truths their sum is not the same. 
It may be that we find the truth we crave, 
That she is minted from the heart’s desire, 
Whose gold she is, whose variforms we have 
Even as the goldsmith fabricates with fire. 


There is a greater thing than Love even, 

For love requires a space between the adored 
And the devotee. But in our visioned heaven, 
When we are face to face, the worshipped Lord 
Will be experienced as the flower knows 
Herself as root, stem, leaves—the whole rose. 








‘Laurel Twined With Thorn’’: 
The Theme of Melville’s Ti2moleon 


BY 


DARREL ABEL 





i POEMS in Melville’s Timoleon (1891) 
“are made up partly of poetry probably written after Melville’s 
retirement (1885) from his job as Inspector of Customs, and partly 
of poetry written thirty years before as a result of his trip to the 
Near East,”! but “‘all of them are representative of their author’s 
old age in the sense that they were thoughtfully edited and, if 
necessary, retouched by the color of Melville’s autumnal medita- 
tions.”* This essay will attempt to show that Timoleon, “the 
distillation of the matured thought and poetic art of Melville,’ 
is unified by its varied reiteration of the theme that preoccupied 
his thoughts at the close of his career—that bold and original 
thinking alienates artists and intellectuals from their fellow-men. 
In works that he read during the months in which he was pre- 
paring 7imoleon for the press, he underscored passages remarking 
‘the incessant warfare which mediocrity wages against superior 
men,”’* and asserting that “‘the more a man belongs to posterity, 
in other words to humanity in general, the more of an alien he is 
to his contemporaries.”’® 
The poems in Timoleon develop various aspects of this theme 


of the isolation of the intellectual: (1) Transcendence—the 


intrepidity of speculation by which enterprising minds rise above 


the unthinking conformity of the masses. (2) The sacrifice, result- 
ing from transcendence, of full social experience and sympathy. 
(3) The baffled attitudes and advances of common men toward 
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great men, and of great men toward common men. (4) The iso- 
lated intellectual’s sense that his alienation from his contempora- 
ries is compensated for by his belonging to a timeless community 
of great intelligences. (5) The intellectual’s access to a past peopled 
by great men and enriched by their works. 


1. The initial and title-poem, ““Timoleon,” intimates that 
Melville felt that he, like Timoleon, had been alienated from his 
fellows by ‘“‘a virtue beyond man’s standard rate. . . . Transcend- 


ence such as shares transgression’s fate’’:® 


O, crowned with laurel twined with thorn, 
Not rash thy life’s cross-tide I stem, 
But reck the problem rolled in pang 
And reach and dare to touch thy garment’s hem. 


As Professors Jay Leyda and Leon Howard have noted, Melville 
apparently saw in the story of Timoleon, related in Plutarch’s 
Lives, a parallel to the situation of himself vis-a-vis his brother 
Gansevoort in their mother’s regard—the plainer but sounder 
junior slighted by a preference for the more glittering and self- 
assured elder brother. But more to the point, in respect of 
Melville’s theme of intellectual isolation, is Professor Howard 
Vincent’s observation that ““Timoleon” is a “study of conflicting 
loyalties.” Timoleon’s conflicting loyalties were to family and 
state; by assassination of his despotic brother and by successful 
military leadership, which he refrained from misusing to increase 
his own power, he showed a transcendent loyalty to the state. 
Melville’s conflicting loyalties were to his public and to himself; 
in turning from the popular and romantic story-telling which, in 


such early fictions as Typee and Omoo, gained him an admiring 


public, to utter in such later work as Moby Dick and Pierre disturb- 


ing metaphysical and moral speculations which alienated his 
readers, Melville showed a transcendent loyalty to his private 
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vision of truth. No doubt Melville saw in Timoleon’s mental 
distress following his patriotic fratricide something corresponding 
to Melville’s own perturbations after the publication of Pierre: 
“Dismal faces of the fools can hurt,” and “[then] As now no 
sanction Virtue knew/For deeds that on prescriptive morals jar.” 
Timoleon, perturbed by the censure of the conventional populace, 
meditates suicide, doubts the honesty of his own motives in the 
act that was both tyrannicide and fratricide, lives for years 
“estranged through one transcendent deed/From common mem- 
bership in mart,” and at last stands firm in his conviction that his 


estrangement has been an effect of his truth: 


Like sightless orbs his thoughts are rolled 

Arraigning heaven as compromised in wrong: 
To second causes why appeal ? 

Vain parleying here with fellow clods. 

To you, Arch Principals, I rear 

My quarrel, for this quarrel is with gods. 
Shall just men long to quit your world ? 

It is aspersion of your reign; 


O, tell at last, 
Are earnest natures staggering here 
But fatherless shadows from no substance cast ? 
Yea, are ye, gods? Then ye, ’tis ye 
Should show what touch of tie ye may. 


Timoleon, like Ahab and Pierre, is a transcender not only in 
his rejection of the ordinary satisfactions and conventional duties 
of life, but more importantly in his questioning of the ultimate 
morality of the world, in his resentment that gods as well as men 
fail to offer sign or sanction to support him. Timoleon’s arraign- 
ment of the gods is like Ahab’s determination to strike through 
the “‘pasteboard masks” at ‘“‘whatever unknown but still reasoning 


thing puts forth the mouldings of its features from behind the 


unreasoning mask.” His questioning whether the gods exist 
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recalls Ahab’s declaration that “Sometimes I think there’s naught 
beyond.” It expresses Melville’s own desperate uncertainty, noted 
in Hawthorne’s record of a famous conversation with Melville, 
amidst the sand-hills near Southport in England: Melville, 
Hawthorne remarked, “‘could neither believe nor be comfortable 
in his unbelief.’’ But, unlike Ahab, Timoleon finally achieved not 
only resignation and contentment, but vindication in the approval 
of his fellows (although, significantly, he refused the precarious 
honors and emoluments offered him in token of popular esteem). 
Melville, less fortunate, did not live to see the re-establishment of 


his reputation, the eventual vindication of his intellectual trans- 


cendence of conventions and commonplace values; but ““Timo- 
leon”’ is his deliberate reaffirmation of the value of intellectual 
independence, and his literary prophecy of his own ultimate 
vindication. 

Perhaps Melville’s contemporary novelette “Billy Budd” 
throws light on the problem of disharmony between transcendence 
and conformity, in its intimation that there are two separate 
orders of morality: a pragmatic order in which man’s personal 
destiny is accomplished, and a transcendent order in which other 
values and sanctions obtain. These disparate orders are never 
reconciled in practice; they are capable of synthesis, or at least 
of a counterpoised suspension, only in the philosophic vision of a 
Starry Vere or in the trustful intuition of a Billy Budd. 

2. The second poem in the Timoleon volume, “‘After the Pleasure 
Party,” turns from consideration of what transcendence is, to a 
more specific assessment of what it costs. It dramatizes the 
conflict between intellect and feeling in the consciousness of 
Urania,® an intellectual woman who has preferred the study of 
astronomy to sexual experience, and who, apparently rather late 
in life, is smitten with a passion for a man who prefers unintel- 
lectual but lovely young girls. 

Throughout a starlit night, in a paradisal Mediterranean 
scene, Urania watches the stars move across the sky—stars which 
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in their remoteness, eternal sameness, and white radiance fitly 
symbolize transcendent truth. But the sensuous landscape, especi- 
ally the surging Mediterranean full in view, solicits Urania with 
the charm of those worldly realities which she has left unheeded 
for so long; the leaping surges of the sea restrained by the “‘iron- 
bound verge” image for her the baffled but irrepressible desires 
of her “turbulent heart and rebel brain.’ With the coming of 
dawn, “Light breaks—truth breaks! . . . And disillusion opens all 
the shore.” Urania’s celestial vision has faded, and she acknowl- 


edges the ascendancy of her earthly yearnings: 


How glad with all my starry lore, 
I’d buy the veriest wanton’s rose 
Would but my bee therein repose. 


Finally, aware that she cannot buy “damask cheeks”’ and the 
delights of love with all her “starry lore,’ Urania turns from 
fleeting thoughts of taking the veil, suggested by an image of 
Mary, to supplicate Athena, whose “‘antique pagan” statue in 
**Albani’s porch”’ represents intellectual woman “‘far from strife/Of 
that which makes the sexual feud/And clogs the aspirant life.” 
Urania beseeches Athena to support her return to intellectual life: 
‘““Transcender, raise me up to thee,/Raise me and arm me!” But 
Melville calls this a “fond appeal” and concludes with an admoni- 
tion to “‘virgins everywhere”’ to take example by Urania: trans- 
cendence costs the human transcender the common enjoyment of 
life. 

3. Various shorter poems in Timoleon treat the third variant 
of Meiville’s theme of the isolation of the intellectual—the 
attitudes and advances of common men toward great men and of 
great men toward common men. “The Night-March,” “The 
Margrave’s Birthnight,” and ““The Garden of Metrodorus”’ all 


suggest how incomprehensible, even invisible and unreal, the 


transcendent existences of great persons are to ordinary mankind. 
“The Night-March” tells how “legions stream” “in the night” 
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“over boundless plains” following a legendary leader whom they 
never see—apparently a parable of religious faith. ““The Mar- 
grave’s Birthnight” is a ballad intimating that Christ is not a 
reality to men who periodically honor him in ritual observances, 
but merely an ancient, incomprehensible, and no longer vivid 
rumor. Men have been so long accustomed to a dusty void where 
they should expect his presence that “‘the old observance grave” 
has become a mere perfunctory festival to break the empty routine 
of their days: 
Mindless as to what importeth 

Absence such in hall; 

Tacit as the plough-horse feeding 

In the palfrey’s stall. 


Another short poem, ““The Garden of Metrodorus,” symbolizes 
the cryptic character of the philosopher and his domain as seen 
by ordinary men, who may casually wonder about his esoteric 
experience but have no conception of its realities. 

Poems which show the yearnings of great “‘Isolatoes’”’ toward the 
community of ordinary men are “After the Pleasure Party,”’ 
“‘Lamia’s Song,’ and the whimsical “‘Bench of Boors.’’ Leon 
Howard has suggested that “‘Lamia’s Song”’ (the title relates it to 
Keats’s ‘““Lamia’’) “implied that he [Melville] had nobly resisted 
the temptation to gain ‘more than a wreath’ by taking a pleasant 
‘downward way’ from the heights of his art.”® The theme of 
Keats’s “Lamia” is the incompatability of philosophy and 


happiness, or at least of happiness derived from sensual pleasure. 


Melville’s ‘‘Lamia’s Song’ is most evidently related to Keats’s 


“Lamia” through those lines in “‘Lamia” in which Lamia says, 


Thou art a scholar, Lycius, and must know 
That finer spirits cannot breathe below 
In human climes and live. 


This is the theme, too, of the poet’s comment on the sophist 
Apollonius’s fatal and disenchanting scrutiny of the beauteous 
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Lamia: “Do not all charms fly/At the mere touch of cold philos- 
ophy ?” 

Lamia represents the power of idealization, the higher imagina- 
tion; Apollonius, the matter-of-fact rational or material view. 
The “philosopher” Apollonius is not, then, philosophical in the 
sense in which I have occasionally used the term in this essay— 
that is, capable of imagining a transcendent or ideal or essential 
truth beyond appearances—, but is philosophical in an older 
sense of the term, meaning about what might now be called 
“scientific” —inclined to reduce all the mystery of life to a rational 
or material formulation which annihilates its ideal aspects by 


disbelieving them. As Keats wrote, 


Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine 
Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 
The tender Lamia melt into a shade. 


The few lines of Melville’s ‘““Lamia’s Song” express a similar 
conviction that higher truths are simply non-existent to the 
commonplace mentalities that cannot conceive them—so that 


Lamias, more subtle intelligences than ordinary mankind, must 


pine in a limbo of non-recognition that amounts to non-existence. 


Keats’s declaration that ‘Philosophy will . . . unweave a 
rainbow” is the theme of one of the other poems of Timoleon, 
“The New Zealot to the Sun” (first tentatively entitled ““The 
Scientist”). The New Zealot, or Scientist, in the first three stanzas 
of this six-stanzaed poem addresses the sun as “Persian,” a 
traditional object of mystical reverence and idolatry, and therefore 
a symbol of superstition, which advances westward from the 
Orient—a daily visible symbol of the immemorial westward 
advance of barbarian conquerors, gods, and faiths. In the last 
three stanzas the New Zealot addresses the sun under the altered 


> 


salutation of “Chemist,” and predicts that 
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. . . Science yet 
An effluence ampler shall beget, 

And power beyond your play— 
Shall quell the shades you fail to rout, 
Yea, searching every secret out 

Elucidate your ray. 


Melville’s change of title from “The Scientist” to “The New 
Zealot” indicates that to him science is merely the new zealotry, 
presumably as infatuated as the old in assuming the finality of its 
knowledge. 

Thus, if I have correctly read ‘‘Lamia’s Song”’ and ““The New 
Zealot,” Melville holds that science and sophistry, if taken as 
“the whole truth,” are both crass and stultifying approaches to 
reality. Although the isolated genius with a more gifted imagina- 
tion, a higher idealizing power, yearns for society and sympathy, 
he will not reject his higher truth to gain it. 

“The Bench of Boors”’ also utters, in a very different key, the 
yearning of isolated intelligence toward the human community 
and the common gratifications it has transcended (Compare 
Ahab’s poignant regret in Moby Dick: “‘Gifted with the high 


perception, I lack the low, enjoying power; . . . damned in the 


'>? 


midst of Paradise!”’). But ““The Bench of Boors”’ is a comic treat- 
ment of the intellectual’s conviction that he is excluded from 
ordinary enjoyment. It is a wakeful man’s envious perception of 
of the torpid contentment of dozing men. It is a prolonged metrical 
snore, running on the sibilants, particularly z, and on vocalic 
variations of 7 and o. It contrasts sense with thought, befuddlement 
with acuity, dimness with clarity, warmth with cold, sleep with 
wakefulness, and ease with pain. ““The Bench of Boors”’ expresses 
the ambivalent feeling of the intellectual about the brutish ease of 
common life. 

4. The reflection that, although the Transcender is estranged 
from his contemporaries, he belongs to a timeless community of 
great minds, is the theme of several poems in Timoleon. Such 
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poems, expressing Melville’s sympathy with dead great men, 
include “Lamia’s Song,” “Shelley’s Vision,” ‘“Cfoleridge]’s 
Lament,” “‘Monody” (mourning Hawthorne), and “In a Garret.” 
The last-mentioned poem, the shortest of the group (a quatrain), 
is typical. It has an unmistakeable reference to Schiller through 
Melville’s having successively entitled it ““Ambition,” “Schiller’s 
Ambition,” and ““The Spirit of Schiller” before he finally settled 
on its present title. Evidently a summary of the meaning of 
Schiller’s poem “The Diver,” it is a concise contrast between the 
luxury-loving of worldly men and the profound intellectual 
adventuring of philosophic minds. The bold page in Schiiler’s 
poem, who loses his life when he dares for a second time to dive 
deep into the mysterious sea to recover a golden goblet flung 
therein by the king, is for Melville a type of the deep-diving 
philosopher who, by his daring forays into profound and perhaps 
overwhelming mysteries, risks and loses the secure but circum- 
scribed existence which the cowardly commonalty clings to. 
Melville, in “In a Garret,” contrasts himself as an artist-thinker, 
content to “grapple from Art’s deep/One dripping trophy,” with 
worldly men who “wax sumptuous” by heaping “gems and 
jewels” which the artist does not covet. 

‘Lone Founts,” another short poem on the theme of the timeless 
community of great minds, does not refer to particular persons, 
but generalizes the theme; it is a self-admonishment: 


Stand where Posterity shall stand; 
Stand where the Ancients stood before, 
And, dipping in lone founts thy hand, 
Drink of the never-varying lore: 

Wise once, and wise thence evermore. 


5. The contrast of the past, as a time of greatness, with the 


present, as a time of mediocrity, is an almost inevitable though 


mistaken result of the lonely intellectual’s awareness of many 
mediocre intelligences and few superior ones among his contem- 
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poraries, and of many superior intelligences and few mediocre 
ones in the past. Every present consists mostly of mediocrity; 
every past is largely the preserved work and record of its great 
minds, with the preponderant mediocrity evidenced to us only 
in the reports made of it by the transcendent men who speak 
across the ages. Although many of Melville’s poems contrast the 
great past with the poor present, he was of course aware that any 
present is necessarily prevailingly mediocre, and that the greatness 
of the past is merely an accumulative, retrospective, idealized 
conception. 

Poems in which the greatness of the past is contrasted with the 
mediocrity of the present are ““The Ravaged Villa” and “The Age 
of the Antonines.” ““The Ravaged Villa” symbolizes the art and 
beauty of the classical past, transformed and destroyed by modern 
materialism: ‘“‘Flung to kiln, Apollo’s bust/Makes lime for 
Mammon’s tower.” ““The Age of the Antonines’”’ adopts—rather 
arbitrarily, as Melville admits—Gibbon’s idealization of that era 
in the early chapters of The Decline and Fall as “‘the period in the 
history of the world during which the condition of the human 
race was most prosperous and happy.’?° Melville, I think, does 
not mean to commit himself to this as an historical judgment, but 
merely to appropriate a specific period in the past as an exemplifi- 
cation of possible human felicity. Perhaps he wanted to counter, 
locating an artistically and humanistically and philosophically 
great past, the utilitarian and socialistic utopianism of the future 


predicted in such works as Looking Backward, published a few 
years before Timoleon. At any rate, Melville begins ““The Age of the 
Antonines” with a statement that, while others expect a golden 
age in the future, he will look for his in the past—an indication 


that he mistrusts the social and philosophical dispositions of the 


late 19th century: 


While faith forecasts millennial years 
Spite Europe’s embattled lines, 
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Back to the Past one glance be cast 
The Age of the Antonines! 


A halcyon Age, afar it shines, 
Solstice of Man and the Antonines. 


The final group of poems in Timoleon, “Fruit of Travel Long 


Ago,” also has as its dominant theme the greatness of the past, 


but I will omit comment on these poems because they evidently 
consist of comparatively early work, although perhaps con- 
siderably revised for inclusion in Timoleon. They may have been 


included in the volume more to give it length than completion. 


NOTES 


4Comment by Howard Vincent, in Collected Poems of Herman Melville, ed. Howard P. Vincent 
(Chicago, 1947), p. 473. 

*Leon Howard, Herman Melville, A Biography, (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1951), p. 332. 

®*Vincent, loc. cit. 

‘Balzac, ““The Atheist’s Mass”; see Jay Leyda, The Melville Log (New York, 1951), II, 830. 

5Schopenhauer, The Wisdom of Life; see Leyda, op. cit., 11, 832 

*This and subsequent passages quoted from Melville's Timoleon in Vincent's edition of Col- 
lected Poems. 

"See Leyda, op. cit., II, 829-30; Howard, of. cit., p. 334; Vincent, op. cit., p. 473. 

®The heroine’s name signifies her devotion to transcendent truth (Urania being the Muse of 
Astronomy, or heavenly knowledge). It suggests also a reminiscence of Shelley's ““Adonais,” 
mourning Keats as one of an illustrious roll of geniuses rebuffed or destroyed by the world’s 
stupid disdain. 

*Howard, op. cit., p. 333. 

1°See first three chapters, Vol. 1. 








UR-DREAM 
An Essay in Exploration 


BY 


WILSON O. CLOUGH 





1. MAY BE maintained that all thinking, 


all creative activity, and, indeed, all waking consciousness, is some 
form of a universal hunger for order and meaning, a sorting out or 
selecting of experience for its threats to existence or its usableness 
for survival. We thus rarely relax from our consciousness merely 
to exist, like the root or the pine branch, in a near-inanimate 
persistance. It may be that sleep is an imperative retreat from the 
strains of consciousness, a necessary renewal of the energies that 
make us human; yet the body, as biological base, has its unweary- 
ing motion and persistence, quite unrecognized by what we call 
awareness or intelligence or consciousness. Is there, then, an 
unguessed, unaccountable borderline area, not so much between 
sleep and waking, between dream and recall of dream, as between 
the body’s mindless labors and the dimmest consciousness that 
precedes even the most fugitive dream ? 

Paul Valery once entered in his Journal’ a fragment of comment 


on Body, which may be freely translated as follows: 


Though I forget, body will never be far away. 
Though I feel nothing, body is shifting still. 

I talk, but body it is that will act. 

I see, but body itself is blind. 

I walk, and body trudges along. 

I taste; body accepts and digests. 
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I smile; all body can do is wrinkle. 


I sleep; body sleeps. 


Body never knew how I sifted my thoughts; 
Nor I how body, deep down, had made perforce its 


changes. 


What, then, shall we say of this strange, persistent world of cells, 
of bone and sinew and flesh, which moves silently about its 
existence (for body never wholly sleeps) and rarely reaches to us, 
the sentient, quivering, knowledgeable entity ? Does it ever come 
through, ever allow us to glimpse the threshold of consciousness 
emerging from nonconscious force? How shall we know the sap 
that flows within the shadow of our consciousness of flowing, the 
stuff that makes mind possible, that is on the edge of being or 
becoming mind ? Where are the words to describe (since words are 
themselves of a different order of experience) the totally unworded, 
uncritical, even unsentient existence that lurks in deepest proto- 
consciousness, buried some layers below the dream that we think 
of as the mind of sleep but which, in reality, is the too active 


restlessness of waking mind ? 


On the edge of waking, before the first promise of dawn, in 


deepest silence, I find myself dimly aware of some “‘wisp-end of 
pre-awaking’’—such is the phrase which forms itself a moment 


later and arouses me to wonder, so that I reach in the darkness 


to jot it down. Or was there anything to note? I drowse off, 


abandoning the effort, and wake just enough to recognize again 


the fragmentary query. 

I deliberately abandon myself, therefore, to an uncritical, 
willess readiness to catch what may arise, neither to sleep nor 
to wake, trusting that, comfortably sleepy as I am, the borderline 
state may reappear. Then, when it does reappear, half alseep— 
indeed, finding it difficult to summon the will—I scrawl a few 


broken notes with, as it were, one hand only, in the darkness— 
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notes which are there, in the light of morning, to prove that I did 
not invent the phrases at my desk, and to confront me with 
evidence which I should not have thought to invent. Later, 
much later, I am reminded of a book I once read, by a Belgian— 
Varendonck—and of his researches into the border-land of dreams, 
of his discovery that discipline in observation could triumph even 
over the edges of sleep. But I had no thought of him at the time. 

There lingers, first of all, recurrent at the very shadow-line edge, 
something which is “at its moment completely convincing” 
(thus I have scribbled), not one whit less compelling or assured or 
confident than the most valid waking logic. This I must assert at 
the outset. Waking logic immediately perceives the illogicality 
and the fantasy of dream logic, its apparently irresponsible 
character—however much later analysis may detect its links with 
reality. We assume that waking logic is more compelling —and so it 
is, for certain needs—although all recognize how it can fail to 
reach the roots of a matter. Waking logic may be a kind of 
irritability before the demands of stimuli around us, a seeking for 
a way of making them palatable and a way of living with them. 
But this wisp of pre-logic, pre-waking, this all-but-mindless proto- 
sentiency has, first of all, an “‘aura of complete self-sufficiency” 
as experience; and I think that this “strange assurance”’ is what 
lingered most certainly, though without clear reason, just before 
waking consciousness all but dismissed it. 

Nor was this Ur-consciousness a deliberate effort to avoid the 
act of criticism. It was the ‘‘absence of criticism,’ not negation 
of it (which implies a negating effort). It was not even a yielding 
to a mood, nor anything but what zs, without motive or choice. 
It was “‘like trying to catch the tail end of a wisp of fog, without 
moving sufficiently to stir it into escaping’ (I quote myself again) ; 
like trying to hold the evanescent yet real soft-stirring breeze, 
tangible yet intangible, convincing yet immaterial. And as it 


dissipates into the succeeding fragment of time, it appears a 


wavering figment, “thinner than reading figures in flying clouds,” 
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thinner than tracing outlines that vanish before they are traced, 
or etchings on the stream’s spume or on the flames of the fire. 
Yet, “in its moment it was completely real.” 

Here, where mind is so close to no mind that, by a similar 
magnification, it seems a “superhuman effort to command the 
movement of a finger’”” and, even more so, to command observa- 
tion, to carry a fraction of this Ur-sensation to verbalization— 
here balance is difficult on the brink of “two worlds, either of 
which must lose the other.’’ Dissipation is so rapid that “memory 
is gone before it has functioned,” and it is as if perhaps it had been 
imagined. Comparison is hardly possible, yet without comparison 
there is no matter to work on. What “effort to move a hand” 
while all else remains sluggish—to scrawl a word without energy, 
since energy will frighten away no energy. 

One cannot be precise about incident, event, content where 
there is none. In the dream narrative something unfolds, a kind 
of wanton sequence, a progressive imagery, an independent life 
largely divorced from waking—although, as we now know, it is 
still closely linked with the total personality. But here is ‘‘only 
existence—no narrative, no sequence, no scrutiny, no question, 
even no feeling.” The astonishing thing is how “the tiniest chance 
accompaniment of physical existence, the veriest twitching of a 
finger, the rise and fall and inaudible sound of breathing, the 
simple posture of a limb, the faintest preliminary of an impulse 
to motion’”’—how these become interpreted in the magnification 
of this minimal world as “interruption itself,’ as strong gesture 
and demanding, affirmative present-me, over “the fact of this 
evanescent yet non-me world,” which is surprised as it fades. How 
shall we word this? The faintest adumbration of motion, spon- 


taneous, involuntary (for it is like “trying to measure the precise 


edge of a moving cloud shadow,” an impossible feat, although 
one knows that here is shadowed area and there is light), is per- 
ceived on fuller wakefulness to have had almost no validity, almost 
no existence—as if the nonconscious world were the permanent 
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reality and the first consciousness an unreal figment not yet born— 
and yet, at the same time, “‘to have had in the setting of sleep a 
strong, persuasive self-existence, self-reality,” a confirmatory evi- 
dence, although “‘it is not clear of what—perhaps merely of one’s 
potential as a sentient being.” 

Here, then, is the next assertion: this low-level consciousness, 
if such it be, “‘carries conviction within itself,’ with no shadow 
of doubt or self-examination. Its existence is its finality, un- 
questionable and self-complete. 

Here is the dilemma of description. It is as if one made powerful 


gestures in oratory to affirm, to prove without proof or argument, 
and so to make gesture alone the final proof, only to discover that 
there had been no gesture, and that only the conviction of proof 
remained. Yet, a moment later, the critical mind, looking at this 
non-dream yet mindless affirmation, sees it as possibly the veriest 
flimsy, a fragile and tenuous absurdity, without credibility and, 
perhaps, even without existence. But no, the border is crossed 


again (time has no specific existence here), and there it zs: the 
fleeting margin of complete affirmation and full credibility (of 
what ?) recurs in a flash and is elusively gone once more. Certainly, 
in the morning light, all this will seem fantasy, although there is at 
the moment no sense of anything but a calm and normal possession 
of oneself. 

The waking mind smiles at such whimsy, such unreality—and, 
indeed, I do not write here in too serious a vein; and yet it would 
be unjustifiable to dismiss it as having no significance. One feels 
sure of this, viewing it purely as psychological, although intro- 
spective, data without further motive. Yet, let one ask himself 
whether the heart, in its lifetime of steady beating, is conscious 
of its motion; whether the lungs consciously assume the duty of 
rising and falling while one sleeps; whether the blood flows 
and returns and the cells devour their enemies because we are 
conscious of ourselves as eye and ear and mind. Or are we 
conscious because of them—or independently? G. B. Shaw 
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proposed in Back to Methuselah that progress to conscious activity 
was possible only when the organism had no longer to think 
consciously of making the heart and lung muscles perform; that 
when such activities became automatic, mind could emerge. At 
any rate, body performs without conscious direction from us. 

There is here, I hope, no bogus mysticism. On the contrary, 
there seems a concentration on, a stalking of, the ultimate physical 
existence of body as body; and then the question arises, how does 
body step over into consciousness? In naturalistic terms, at least, 
no fleeting mental existence could be conceived as_ possible 
without physical existence. Here the person behind the persona— 
or is it the nonperson which underlies the person ?—is glimpsed 
in the most tenuous and fragile way, but while it exists it may yet 
represent the most solid and undeniable stuff behind the person. 
Here is found—no, not found, since finding implies looking for— 
here is the basic stuff out of which emerges our passive—for it 
seems not to be a struggle—motion over into first being as sen- 
tiency. It is a sentiency most primitive, hardly vegetable or animal, 
unhampered by a waking wariness, secure only in being, unaware 
of outward and impinging demands. 

A third assertion, then, is the “‘striking difference in feeling 
between the two worlds” (we deal, of course, in arbitrary and 
suspect terms all around). The calmness of logical conviction or 
resolution is confronted here with the calmness of “‘no logic at all.” 
The restless, simian mind is met by the ancient indifference of 
existence-without-search. The Ur-dream world would seem to be 
that of next-to-no mental content; the waking world, which here 
will include most if not all that we call dream and day-dream, is 
filled with irritants, adjustments to being alive, perpetual aware- 
ness of pleasure and pain. 

Illustration is not easy because it is wakeful and concrete and 


critical. For example, it was perceived that “the flutter of the 
smallest bit of down on the blanket near the nostril was a first 


b 


momentous something,” not as such to be recognized and cate- 
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gorized, not interwoven into a dream fragment at all, but more 
like ‘‘a huge movement on the fringe of awareness, a hovering, 
outside vagueness” which had no affective meaning but merely 
was, in a kind of dim perception of the existence of slow motion. 
Perhaps so, to borrow from existentialist literature, a tree might 
be imagined to touch the first suspicion of being, aroused by the 
dimmest consciousness of the waving of its own branch. 

A further comment may be added concerning the complete 
lack of associational elements. There has been no need to avoid 
Freudian language, since the question did not even arise. The 
very paraphernalia of symbolism, condensation, displacement, or 
portmanteau imagery seem to be absent. Nor is there any sug- 
gestion of the maunderings of fever, for that would be distortion 
and would be beyond normal controls. Nor were the introspective 
data accompanied by any feeling but that of health. 

No, this was but the inkling of matter’s existence in itself, having 
consciousness only in embryo, if at all. In its realm the dream 
would seem to be the intruder. By comparison the dream is almost 
logical, its sanity is that of waking hours. But this is the primary 
groping toward self-knowledge at its inception. Dreams occur 


perhaps only when outside events become insistent and force 


themselves over the threshold of unconsciousness as at first vague, 
unexplained somethings which threaten the slumbering processes 
and machinery at their deepest. Then, perhaps, they are translated 
by the sluggish proto-awareness into portents, and this proto- 
awareness gropes toward full awareness, with the blurred heavings 
of the reluctant body forced to seek the logic of self-protection. 
It is like the amoeba which retreats from light, but without 
direction, objective, or conscious goal. Even plants so turn. And 
so the body turns but, in its complexity, it stirs the seeds of first 
consciousness, and the sharpened senses take over with the coming 


of daytime and its protean demands. 


Is there any particular moral here? I doubt it. Others, no doubt, 
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have explored this nebulous landscape, although I have not 
searched the literature. Poe’s “ultimate dim Thule,” for example, 
is vastly nearer his Freudian fears, and, in consequence, its sym- 
bolic scenery is quite properly such that the sleeper ‘“‘may not, 
dare not openly view it’ with the “weak human eye unclosed.” 
Yet, for Poe, elsewhere commenting, the first return to conscious- 
ness was also without memory, and his pain came with memory. 
I believe that Rousseau, in his Reveries, described a return to 
consciousness, after fainting, as a sensation of delight and profound 
calm in which he seemed to exist in the present only, without 
awareness of his own identity but supremely aware of the stars 
and the night. Rousseau sought similar states in natural scenery 
and perhaps drew therefrom his fantasy of the natural man in the 
golden age of primitive innocence under oak trees and the open 
sky. I draw no such moral. 

Nor do I find much here for the man of letters, unless it be to 
confirm him in his habits of seeking insight, detail, the complexi- 
ties of human behavior on a far different level. For there is no 
literary effort without the impossible transcription of feeling and 
behavior into words which never fully spell out the reality but, 
at best, can only evoke a suspicion of what experience is like. Yet 
it is feeling and reality that are transcribed, not mindlessness. 
If a poet transfer dream to poem, he moves away from dream 
logic into the logic, however surrealistic, of evoking awareness, 
not denying it. No, the literary man can find no comfort in the 
Nirvana of nonexpression. The delight of Rousseau was delight in 
what was around him and in his heightened consciousness of 
it; and the pain of Poe was mitigated by the exercise in description 
in werds. Both may have sought to escape the sad self, but neither 


wished to escape the demands of self-expression or the examination 


of experience. 

There may, indeed, be something forbidding in envisioning a 
level of nonawareness, or proto-awareness, unable to move from 
its dark retreat. What could be happy about it? The query itself 
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is too innocent, for happiness must be a consciousness of well- 


being and a desire to prolong or attain its state. Complete irre- 


sponsibility, or even primitive existence under oak trees, would 
seem the counsel of desperation, not of human stature. Life 
may be hinted in the slow mollusc, even in the sluggish lava which 
precedes vegetation on a lunar landscape, but as such it can 
hardly be said to promise the richness of humanity. One had 
rather assume with the poets and painters that awareness can be a 
precious gift, and the deprivation of it a tragedy, despite the risks 
involved and the frailty of its duration. 

No one can mark a sharp line between consciousness and 
nonconsciousness, just as no scientist today will insist on a sharp 
line between animate and inanimate, organic and inorganic, 
plant and animal. Yet, surely, there are gradations of conscious- 
ness; and we may still prefer the Socratic apothegm that the 
unexamined life is not worth the living. Perhaps in the dim 
regions of semi-consciousness there grow the blind rages of mobs 
and fanatics, of compulsions and obsessions that brook no restraint. 
Perhaps here dim frights, such as beset animals, provoke to head- 
long rushes into destruction and self-destruction. Perhaps not 
much higher in level there occur even “‘convictions” born of fear 
and disturbance, such as take off into irrational indifference to 
consequences. We do not call these humanity at its best. The dim 
borderland of proto-consciousness, the Ur-dream, may have its 
momentary calm and assurance, and we may, indeed, have to 
return to it at intervals for restoration of the energies that make us 
human. But we need not long prematurely to linger there; for it 
is heightened awareness that makes us human in the best sense. 

But the long horizons of the waking quest for understanding and 
sanity may be left to other minds and other moments. 


NOTE 


1Excerpts from the Journal of Paul Valery, La Revue de la Pensée Frangaise, July-August, 1956. 








Cybernetics and Religion 


BY 


CAROL MURPHY 





» il construction of electronic “‘brains” 
to perform many tasks generally thought of as needing human 
responsiveness and intelligence has been watched with suspicion 
if not with alarm by those who are loyal to the non-mechanistic 
world of human values and divine concern. Are scientists threaten- 
ing to reduce the human intellect to the level of radio circuits? 
Are men no longer to be loved as ends in themselves but mani- 
pulated by electrical engineering ? 

It does not take long to realize, however, that these sinister 
possibilities depend on the moral sensitivity of men, and that 
man’s inhumanity to man long predated the invention of the 
slide-rule. Man must reduce his fellows to the machine in intention 
before he is able to reduce them to machines in theory, and then 
he adduces the theory as justification for his practice. But when we 
look more closely at the tools of thought the communications 
engineers have developed, we do not find a mere reduction of man 
to machine, for that is not their primary purpose. Rather, they 
have tried to put some elements of human intelligence into the 
machine, and in so doing they have had to find the common 
measure of all goal-directed processes. On a common yardstick 
there is room for the least intelligent and the most automatic 
behavior as well as for the most intelligent and least automatic 
behavior, and for all that is between. An all-inclusive measure 


that allows for these differences of degree is a much more problem- 
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solving device than is a set of rigid categories. The contrast 
between the categories of mechanism and organism has led think- 
ers to try to get unity by reducing the one to the other: the 
materialists reduce all to mechanism; the pan-psychists assume a 
kind of consciousness in every kind of matter. The use of a common 
measure saves us from these extravagances by allowing for both 
likeness and difference. If we see a groundwork of mechanism in the 
organism, we also see the potentialities of organism in the machine. 
The common concepts which the engineers have worked out 
have an explanatory power both up and down the scale of com- 
plexity. They throw new light on the nature of awareness, 
learning and purpose, even the complicated web of human 
destiny. Likewise, the simplest mechanisms are better understood 
as primitive and simplified forms of organism. Thus the simple 
throws light on the complex, and the complex, in turn, throws 
light on the simple. 

When engineers were faced with the problem of devising auto- 
matic temperature regulation, or a way of keeping a gun on a 
target, they had to analyse the process involved. A thermostat 


regulates the activity of the furnace by means of electrical impulses 


sent when the temperature varies. A hunter keeps his gun aimed 
by sending nerve messages to his muscles when the target shifts. 
The engineers decided that there are two factors at work in such 
processes: information and feedback. Information consists in a definite 
pattern or code which signals to another part of the regulating 
system that a critical state has been reached or a change in con- 
ditions taken place. The other parts of the system have been 
built to respond to such signals. By “‘feedback”’ is meant the way a 
flow of information can modify the action of the system in accord- 
ance with the new situation reported to it. Learning by trial and 
error is the form this process takes in animals and men. By means 
of memory the response to previous situations can be stored for 
future use. Now we can begin to see what must be in common 
between a hunter aiming at a duck, and an anti-aircraft gun 
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“tracking” a plane by means of a servo-mechanism. When a 
hunter sights a duck, information travels through his nerves into 
his brain and out again as a command to his arms, and he points 
his shotgun in the right direction. As the duck flies onward, or 
the hunter misses his aim, corrections flow from eyes to brain to 
arms. Similarly, the servo-mechanism sights a plane by radar, 
moves the gun into position, and continues to correct the aim to 
follow the target. Of course, there are differences between hunter 
and mechanism: the mechanism was built to respond “‘single- 
mindedly” to this one business, while the hunter is unspecialized, 
and had to choose to hunt (rather than fish, for exemple) and to 
learn to shoot. But we can better understand learning and choice 
by means of these two fundamentals: information and feedback. 

When we study these concepts more deeply, we are led into a 
new understanding of logical thinking, purpose, and the design 
of the universe. The religious philosopher, who is vitally concerned 
with these things, must listen with attention to anyone who has 
something constructive to say about thought, purpose, and 


design instead of ignoring them as older scientists were wont to do. 


For this reason, we must pursue the implications of information 
and feedback a little further. A study of information takes us 
back to the headwaters of logical thinking. As Plato stated in the 
Phaedrus, thinking includes the comprehension of scattered parti- 
culars into one idea, and also a division into species according to 
the structure or anatomy of reality: “I am myself a great lover of 
these processes of division and generalization; they help me to 
speak and to think. And if I find any man who is able to see ‘a One 
and Many’ in nature, him I follow, and ‘walk in his footsteps as if 
he were a god’.””! This grouping into one and analysing into many 
can be done in various ways: by classifying reality into genera and 
species as a botanist does with flowers, by arranging a graduated 
series On a common measure, or by successively dividing a general 
area of meaning, like quartering a field to find a lost object. This 
last is the method used into the game of Twenty Questions, and 
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it is the basis of information theory. A unit or “bit” of information 
specifies one of two possible alternatives. Is the temperature in the 
living-room at or below 72°? Below, reports the thermostat, so on 
goes the furnace. Is the target moving to right or left, up or down? 
Here are four alternatives, and two bits of information are needed. 
Two bits of information can settle four alternatives, three bits can 
settle eight alternatives, four bits can specify from sixteen alter- 
natives.” This is like coming to a series of cross-roads and, by the 
successive selection of one road rather than another, narrowing 
down the possibilities to one actual destination. The amount of 
information needed is relative to the area of possibilities that are 
open, and the alternatives must be really open; for if the matter 
is a foregone conclusion, no information is needed. As a message, 
information must be uttered from a matrix of unspoken alter- 
natives—it arises out of freedom. An editorial in Pravda conveys 
less information than an editorial in a newspaper which is free to 
choose between opinions. 

Information, then, indicates the actual from the field of the 
possible and depends on an area of freedom. But the amount of 
information can also be affected by the limitations of the code or 
language coneying it and of the channel—voice, wire, or radio 
wave—conveying the idea. The code is a pattern which must, of 
course, bear a constant relation to the ideas it bears, and it must 
have resources wide enough to match most of the possibilities it 
may be called upon to express. The code must also be distin- 
guished from the the random hums, buzzes, or static that the 
channel may contribute. The listening ear distinguishes the 
meaningful signal from the noise by the patternedness of the 


signal—the improbability of such a pattern having come about 


by chance, just as there is a great improbability of Shakespeare’s 
plays being reproduced by monkeys playing on a typewriter. 
Thus, information has the aspect of improbability against a 
background of probability, as well as an aspect of definiteness 
arising from indefiniteness. It is from a knowledge of the weighted 
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probabilities in a language that a cryptanalyst can break a code. 
Recognition of a pattern gives birth to meaning. A message has 
meaning when it reaches a receiver prepared to recognize or 
understand it. An electronic mechanism is built to respond to a 
limited set of patterns; the human mind can selectively attend to 
a great number, but what is a pattern from one point of view is 
random and meaningless from another point of view. Static may 
be random noise relative to a radio broadcast, but to an engineer 
it may be information about the origin of the static. Slips of the 
tongue seem random to most people, but to a psychoanalyst they 
convey a message of repressed thoughts finding their way into 
speech. Similarly, dreams are not the nonsense they seem, but 
the way in which unconscious thoughts and infantile wishes are 
encoded in fragments of imagery. In short, information cannot be 
understood apart from the selective sensitivity of a receiver that 
finds meaning in the message that has selected the improbable 
from the probable to specify the actual from the possible. And 
when we consider the highest level of mind, this means that pur- 
pose is always a part of meaningful information. 

When we ask what we mean by selectivity and purpose, we 
must turn to the other fundamental concept of feedback. We have 
said that feedback is the process that modifies a response in accord- 
ance with conditions. But in what direction? That there is a 
direction we can see at once. The thermostat keeps the room 
temperature constant, the anti-aircraft gun is kept on the target, 
the blood-sugar content of the body is kept level, the rat learns his 
path through the maze to the food-supply. The directiveness in 
some of these examples aims at maintaining a stability of condi- 
tion, in others it gropes toward a relatively distant goal. However, 
if the equilibrium-seeking agency is pushed off balance, it will 
become goal-seeking until it is back where it began, whereas a 


goal-seeking agency will tend to stabilize around the goal once it 
is reached. It is only by this goal-seeking and goal-keeping activity 
that we recognize the presence of feedback, and it is by describing 
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purpose in terms of feedback that we can restore the idea of pur- 
pose from the limbo of scientific distaste. Let us suppose that you 
are walking down the street when a bullet whizzes past six 
inches in front of your face and buries itself in a nearby tree. You 
stop abruptly and begin to think. From a scientific point of view, 
you know that every bullet trajectory can be explained by means 
of causal laws determining its course, speed, and direction. If you 
were merely a materialist, that would be all you could say. But, 
as a common-sense person, you also add, “It must have been 
chance,”’ meaning that, whatever the causal laws might be, you 
think there was no real correlation between the shot and your 
presence. The bullet might be either a stray shot, or aimed at 
something else nearby. There is no way of telling from one single 
event in one moment of time that anything but a combination 
of natural law and randomness is involved. But suppose, while 
you think, another bullet whistles past, a mere three inches 
behind you. As you jump, a third bullet smashes into your hat. 
It now becomes obvious that you are a target, and that something 
like purpose is at work. You have concluded this because the shots 
are not random with respect to yourself, so that you appear as a 
goal to which they get closer and closer. You have recognized the 
sort of activity characteristic of purpose because it is a nonrandom 
pattern, showing itself over a period of time, progressing directively 
by self-correction. 

Now, in the case of a machine, its goal-seeking activity is 
built into it by purposive human beings; but the question arises 
whether the men themselves are free to choose their purposes, 
or are determined from outside. This is the old problem of freedom 
of the will. Here again the idea of feedback has a problem-solving 
contribution. We have said that the meaning of information is 
relative to the attunement of the receiving system, and that 
human beings have many possible attunements. The incoming 


signal conveys a report of conditions; it also assumes the aspect of a 
command to take certain actions, and human beings may be 
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triggered to perform many different kinds of actions. When the 
brave man hears of the battle, he advances to fight, while the 
coward runs away. Why the difference? The difference comes 
from a circular interaction. The coward is attuned to the informa- 
tion which reports threat to his life, and he interprets it as a com- 
mand to run away. His goal becomes simply to save his own life, 
and this goal, in turn, makes him select only the reports of danger. 
He becomes blind to other considerations. The brave man 
perceives the chance of glory, or the peril to his fellow-soldiers, 
because his goal is glory or duty, and his goal, in turn, is rein- 
forced by his perceptions. Naturally, the process of building up a 
character out of selective perceptions is much more complicated 
than this crude illustration can show, but this will suffice to show 
the circular process of selectivity at work in the human organism. 
Who can say which comes first—the goal or the perception? 
All we can say is that they mutually modify each other. More and 
more often scientists are coming up against the mystery of why 
people grow up as they do, why a home background will turn 
one child into a schizophrenic but not another, or even why some 
people catch an infection while others harbor the same number 
of germs but do not fall ill. Such problems cannot logically be 
solved in terms of a chain of single causes. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that human beings are, to a finite extent, self-deter- 
mining fields. Choice, then, is not an uncaused—in the sense of 
random—act of something called the “will,” but a self-determining 
movement of a total system. Our choice becomes clear in the 
moment that, having surveyed our goals and our perceptions, we 
say in Luther’s words, “God helping me, I can do no other.” 
It is the bystanders who wonder why we chose one out of the 
many apparent alternatives. 

We are now beginning to see the help we can get from the 


simple and powerful tools of thought the cyberneticists have 
devised. Note that these concepts refer to interactions, relation- 
ships, rather than things or “stuffs.”” In many ways they demand a 
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revision of our traditional world-outlook, and scientists have had 
to make a revolutionary change in their way of conceiving the 
universe—a change which has destroyed the old, static, nine- 
teenth-century scientism which was so inimical to religious 
values. Let us begin by recalling the two basic laws of thermo- 
dynamics: that the amount of energy in the universe remains 
constant, and that the organization of energy trends away from 
the ordered and patterned state toward the random and equally 
distributed state. For many years, those who took their view of 
the universe from science thought of the world in the terms imposed 
by the idea of the conservation of energy. “Matter” was to them a 
streaming flux of atoms adopting innumerable Protean disguises 
yet always remaining the same in amount. There was no room for 
mind or purpose or value in such a world, for how can you weigh 
such things, and if they have no measurable energy, how can 
they exert any force on anything else? This has been a view res- 
pectable since the days of Democritus, yet there is something 
strangely incomplete about it. It leaves out most of the things 
that need explaining—organization, life and growth, and the 
human mind that tries to understand all this. There remains 
only a hypothetical quantity which is self-identical through 
all the apparently meaningless changes which it eternally 
undergoes. 

All that is missing in this materialist view is supplied by a 


view based on the second principle of thermodynamics, which is 


concerned with patterns of energy. Energy as patterned bears the 
same relation to the random trend called entropy that information 
as pattern bears to random noise, or as purposive behavior to 
chance coincidence. Indeed, engineers consider noise equivalent 
to entropy, and information equivalent to what is inadequately 
called negative entropy—the opposite pole to randomness. They 
have had to change their way of thinking to a new one based on 
dynamic patterns which are created and destroyed, instead of the 


ee 


old way of thinking based on eternal, indestructible “matter.” 
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This new conception can give a legitimate place to all the im- 
portant things previously left out: creation, purpose, relationship, 
value. We are no longer confined to a purely “‘physical” universe. 
Here, potentially, is a common measure between the starry 
heaven without and the moral law within. 

It would take too long to survey the universe from the point of 
view of these polar concepts of pattern and entropy. We can touch 
only on a few points of interest to the religious philosopher. 
Entropy shows itself in a double aspect: as the womb of potentiality 
out of which all things come, or as the destructive process, the 
fatal illness from which all ordered arrangements suffer. As 
womb, it is the area of freedom necessary to all creation—creation, 
like information, being a selection of possibilities to be made 
actual. Even in its destructive aspect, entropy is not an exclusion 
of happenings but a tendency to the equal realization of all 
happenings. In the long run, “heads” must occur as often as 
*‘tails” ; unwanted events intrude upon the best-laid patterns, like 
typographical errors in galley-proofs. In contrast, creation, like 
art, seems to consist in knowing what to omit. If entropy has the 
freedom of disordered fecundity, creation develops the freedom 
of feedback, of self-determination. Organic life is working up to 
this second type of freedom, migrating upstream from entropy, 
rising from the freedom of randomness to the freedom of deter- 
minate and disciplined expression. In and around life, creation 
shows directive or stabilizing activity. Life and environment are 
fitted to each other by virtue of the unique properties of oxygen, 


hydrogen, carbon, and their compounds. Sea, land, and air 


conspire to keep the planet’s climate within livable limits; and 


animals, by an organic intensification of this homeostatic principle, 
have emerged from the sea onto the land by having an artifical 
sea live in them as their bloodstream and, by a marvelous interplay 
of glandular secretion and the autonomic nervous system, main- 
tain the steadiness of their internal environment’s temperature and 
chemical balance within extremely close limits. But life is kept 
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from being too rigidly planned by the element of entropy as 
death and as the mutation of the germ plasm. 

Life and death, determinacy and interminacy; we can see this 
cosmic polarity embodied in mankind’s religious ideas. In ancient 
Chinese philosophy there is the yin, or dark, passive, feminine 
aspect, and the yang, or bright, active, masculine principle. In the 
Hindu religion, Shiva is worshipped as both creative and destruct- 
ive. The Oriental mind has a great sense of the mute, fecund 
ground from which things arise like mountains from the mist in a 
Chinese painting. The Hindu Brahman, the Buddhist Nirvana, 
the Chinese Tao, seem to symbolize entropy as womb and grave 
of things. To the Hindus, at least, the ordered world of definite 


appearances is less real; it is maya produced and withdrawn at 


pleasure by the Ultimate. All is different when we come to the 
Hebrew religion and to Islam. To the Semites God is negative 
entropy, the Creator of forms and things, which are a “sign’”’— 
that is, information—to mankind. The Creator brooded over the 
void and divided the light from the darkness: he is responsible 
for the world of distinctions and contradictions and improba- 
bilities. Corresponding to these two different views of the Ultimate 
there are two different practical conclusions: for Hindus and 
Buddhists salvation lies in escape from the power of existence, 
whereas the duty of those in the Semitic tradition is to live on 
earth and to make possibilities actual—to incarnate rather 
than to spiritualize. To the Orient, God is the Silence; to the 
Semites, God is the Word. But a religion of Silence only is 
never quite able to account for maya. And a religion of the 
Word is never quite able to eliminate a shadowy chaos whose 
relationship to God is obscure. The really Ultimate must 
combine in one field the Word and the Silence, and here is 
shown the advantage of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
The Godhead is the Word and the Silence in union without 
confusion. 

God’s Word comes to men, theologians say, as Revelation for 
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our salvation. Even in this theological realm our new concepts 
can help us. Revelation involves a communication of information, 
a re-tuning of the receiver to the required sensitivity, and an 
increase in the perception of meaning. The Ultimate must encode 
itself is some finite symbol that suggests what it cannot fully say. 
God’s symbol is an event, not a set of words, and not just an 
event in general, but one that comes home to you or to me. It 
must be part of the life experience of the receiver of revelation; 
but not all experience is revelation unless it carries the meaning 
of the Ultimate. Just as a person’s revealing himself to us throws 
light on his purposes and actions, so revelation of the Ultimate 
gives insight into the order of all that had seemed disorderly, 
since all kinds of order are relative to purpose, and the relation 
of all sub-orders to each other are ordered relatively to ultimate 
purpose. The total vision must also include, however, the knowl- 
edge of how each finite, self-centered purpose sees the patterns of 
other puposes as randomness or destruction. This is the ineluct- 
able tragedy in the universe, the sign of the Cross ; for finite purpose 
is by its nature selective, and cannot tolerate other patterns. The 
all-inclusive or infinite purpose seems to finite men to be identical 
with entropy, yet (as well as because) it sympathizes with all 
finite purposes. God’s vision of us, and our vision of God, must 
therefore always contain tragedy and reconciliation, crucifixion 
and resurrection. For man there is life and death; for God there is 
continual dying and rebirth. If we are, through God’s communica- 


tion, to “put on Christ”’ and share his life of resurrection, we must 


have our purposes widened and our understanding deepened. 


Revelation requires, and brings with it—a change of purpose 
and perception. Thus it becomes identical with redemption. We 
are saved as we become able to share and transmit something of 
God’s agape or creative love for purposes alien to our own private 
wills. A residue of our own finitude, a remainder of intolerance or 
all-inclusiveness, must remain: this is the power of death, and the 


tragic aspect of what theologians call “original sin.’’ But God is 
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equal to this, and can encode our particular personality-patterns 
into his own eternal life. 

We have now concluded our survey of the meanings which the 
ideas of communications engineering and cybernetics can have 
for the religious thinker. These ideas cannot “‘prove’’ religious 
truths, but they can be used to state them cogently. But in order 
to use them, religious thinkers must not be afraid of them. In the 
early years of the Church, terms used in Greek drama, Greek 


philosophy and Roman law were baptized into Christ and used 


for Christian insights. We who are persuaded that nothing is 
unclean in itself must be bold enough to use these new secular 
tools of thought to make eternal truths live again for the modern 
world. 


NOTES 


1Phaedrus, 266, Jowett tr. 
*The formula is: the number of bits equals the logarithm to the base 2 of the number of alter 
natives. 


CONTENTIOUS FEAST 


By Rosert LippeEtt Lowe 


Servant of three, I lay the cloth 

And plate for body, mind, and spirit, 
Whose triple strict supremacy 

I have been suffered to inherit. 

Each summons a distinctive dish, 
Each strikes a fist upon the board 
Insistent on attention first, 

For he is my especial lord. 

Dissension shakes the house of earth 
While these content for mastery; 
And though I know not where to turn, 
Time spare the precious anarchy. 








Ideas 


BY 


STANLEY H. ROSEN 





a are always in revolt, a 


fact which has led some men to conclude that philosophy has 
failed. Perhaps it proves rather that the desire for universal or 
public clarity (with its political counterpart in the desire for 
universal peace) is unphilosophical. ‘The love of wisdom originally 
carried with it the conviction that wisdom is unattainable. Today, 
even the most extreme critics of ancient philosophy, those who 
deny, not merely success, but meaning itself to their efforts, have 
been seduced by the Cartesian passion for certainty—a passion 
which vitiates them as they try meticulously to purge it. There 
has been a kind of intricate substitution worked upon the Socratic 
denial of the possibility of wisdom. In Plato’s dialogues, the Ideas 
are implied by the world we know: they are introduced as the 
necessary condition for the existence of particulars, for unity 
amidst diversity. The wise man would be l:.e who knows the Ideas, 
but that, except in the most tentative or anticipatory sense, is 
impossible. Plato may be open to a multitude of criticisms, but 
only a scholar who has forgotten the Socratic view of wisdom 
(and the significance of Socratic myths) could make the mistake 
of rejecting him as a dogmatic system-builder. The absolute 
exists in Plato, but it is radically unknowable. (For those whose 
orientation is in terms of modern philosophy, it may be helpful 
to allude to Kant’s notion of the regulative function of the ideas of 
reason.) Plato’s Ideas are not clear and distinct for man, whatever 
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they may be in themselves, except in the sense that the conception 
of a clear and distinct particular is an imitation of the Idea as 
ground of particulars. Man is bound by heterogeneity, the finite 
manifestation of the heterogeneity of Ideas: this heterogeneity 
of experience, because it is possible only on the ground of a 
condition for the unity of the heterodox, testifies to a source of 
fixity which, although immanent in change, cannot be identified 
with change itself. 

Perhaps the majority of contemporary philosophers (especially 
those of the “‘empiricist’”’ tradition) would reject the preceding 
interpretation as meaningless; yet they are themselves unable to 
explain the self-evident presence of specific objects, the specificity 
of which allows all analysis and is retained in the parts, and 
would be retained down to infinity. The need for Ideas is not 
disproved by rejecting substance, or cause, or ontic unity, as 
those critics believe who forget that the Ideas are heterogeneous 
principles of intelligibility. The need for Ideas is never greater 
than in the midst of the greatest confusion, the greatest uncer- 
tainty, the greatest heterogeneity. Were we to maintain that all 
fixity or specificity, not merely of terms, but of things as well, is 
relative to the “universe of discourse,” the “mode of perception,” 
or, simply, the “‘point of view,” we would have granted the need 
for Ideas; for relative starting-points have at least this in common: 
they accept fixity or specificity. Mathematics or logic grant unity 
by granting the unit—any unit—of calculation. But the world of 
experience in flux, and least of all the multiplicity of continuously 


shifting universes of discourse, is poorly equipped to explain the 


possibility of the unit. The unit demands an Jdea, an unchanging 
source of whatever kind for whatever is unchanging. 

Descartes substituted the finite clear and distinct idea for the 
Socratic unknowable Idea. These Cartesian ideas, whose clarity 
and distinctness for man is certified by God, are, consequently, 
themselves knowable. By making these ideas both knowable and 
the constituents of knowledge rather than the condition for knowl- 
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edge, Descartes made wisdom accessible. Those who know the 
ideas are wise. From this point philosophy was transformed into 
a science-—a science emerging from the unscientific combination of 
Plato and Christianity. Perhaps this is why Plato is often con- 
demned as an absolutist. The systematizers, one may say, were 
illegitimate offspring of the forced marriage between Plato and 
the Christian God. Henceforward God would render directly 
accessible what for Plato was uncapturable. The influence of this 
Platonized God persists even among His modern enemies, of 
whom we may distinguish two varieties. The first accepts the 
notion of philosophy as a science and constructs a system, which, 
however irreligious, depends upon clear and distinct ideas, the 
source for which is now said to be our experience of Reality: 
God is identified with the world, or the world is substituted for 
God. The second also accepts the notion of philosophy as a science 
or at least as a techne, but, having rejected clear and distinct ideas, 
is left with nothing but the infinite process of technical exercise, 
which can never terminate in science, and which is therefore 
equivalent to the rejection of philosophy. The most striking 
contemporary example of this variety is, of course, the school of 
linguistic analysis. 

If there are no clear and distinct ideas, then philosophy is not 
a science, no matter how precisely we attempt to limit the area 
of its sovereignty. Whether our concern be with the analysis of 
sentences cr with the conceptual reconstruction of the world, 
where the clear and distinct idea is absent, there system, certainty, 


and even probability are absent as well. And so we return, 


perhaps to our horror, to a mutilated Platonism which is indistin- 
guishable from sophistry. ‘The once-promising distinction between 
the analytic and the synthetic, upon which the realization of 


scientific philosophy was predicated, has become relative: every 
effort to attain to fixity is lost in paradox and inadequacy. Wisdom 
is again out of our grasp: to that extent we are no longer Cartesians 
but mutilated “Platonists.”” Yet we pursue the instructions of 
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Descartes, seeking wisdom by rejecting as meaningless what 
cannot be known clearly and distinctly, narrowing the province 
of wisdom until nothing remains but solipsism. We talk of mean- 
ingfulness as though we could have it without a fixity of meaning; 
we search for clarity although we have rejected the clear and 
distinct idea. We are left with nothing but the sentences we mouth, 
and even these sentences refuse to behave in an orderly manner. 
Why should they, when order itself was banished ? 

The various modern efforts to construct a “‘meta-language”’ 


are unconscious efforts to return to the Ideas. Thus, mathematics, 


for example, by virtue of its ostensibly analytic or tautologous 


nature, makes manifest the ideal of its meta-linguistic beginnings. 
This ideal is the common ground of all mathematical meta- 
languages: not just the operations which are common to all 
calculi, but the concepts which underlie these operations. Mathe- 
matics, although it necessarily utilizes the particular, is the 
attempt to transcend particularity. In mathematics we come 
perhaps as close to the Ideas as any human activity can. However, 
mathematics is an activity which somehow imitates the Ideas—it 
is not a theory of Ideas. Mathematics is an imitation of wisdom; 
philosophy is the pursuit of wisdom. Pursuit and imitation are 
not the same. Each is incomplete in a different way. Each grants 
the existence of what makes it and all things possible, but each is 
eternally barred from possessing it. What, then, should be the 
task of philosophy ? Not to seek certainty ? Or to seek what it can 
never have ? 

The justification for philosophy is not to be found in illusory 
claims to certainty but in appearance—in the midst of those pro- 
blems which are today most frequently rejected as cognitively 
meaningless. Philosophy is the articulation of questioning ; it comes 
into being precisely because, and in the degree to which, we under- 
stand our problems. Just as the problems turn up to the Ideas— 
like flowers lcoking at the sun—so must we, driven by what as 
men we ignore at our peril, look upward, too. It is not merely that 
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the unexamined life is not worth living; the unexamined life 
cannot be lived. Let us therefore make no absurd separation 
between philosophy and life, a separation based upon a meaning- 
less criterion for the cognitively meaningful. Man is a creature 
whose very existence is already a prefiguration of the desire for 
wisdom which we call pisilosophy. 

The desire for universal clarity must be distinguished from the 
insistence upon the possession of universal clarity. The latter 
insistence forces us to accept “‘public”’ criteria of meaning and 
verification which are compatible with science, but which 
preclude the possibility of philosophy. Philosophy is not a science 
because it is concerned with the conditions of public clarity which 
are not themselves subordinate to public principles. But for this 
reason, science may be subsumed under philosophy: that 1s, 
one may philosophize about science. Philosophy and science 
have in common that they imply the Ideas, but also that they can 
never fully win them. Universal clarity is an ““Idea”’ of the Ideas: 
it is the Idea of the Good which illuminates the Ideas but which 
cannot itself be seen. The rebellion of philosophers is a mark 
of the particularity within luminescence; but one may rebel 
without destroying what one has rebelled against. It is modern 
semantic philosophy (with its roots in Hobbes’ absolute defini- 
tions) which has failed by trying to achieve clarity and, at the 
same time, rejecting everything that alone makes it possible. 
If we grant what makes clarity possible—and its reality is proved 

then our search for 
clarity may be dangerous, but it will not be self-destructive. 

Perhaps there are no final answers for man to any questions, no 
matter how they may be posed. But there are final formulations of 
problems or questions: ¢.g., how can we verify our degree of 
clarity? Rather than try to solve this problem “‘scientifically,” 


an attempt which necessarily depends upon the priority of the 


clarity which we are trying to verify, we ought to accept the 
presence of clarity and proceed to philosophize from that accept- 
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ance. The verification of clarity, then, becomes the continuous 


process of philosophizing, never completed, but never so vitiated 


that life becomes deprived of the benefits of reason. We know 
that we know simply because we know. What we do not know is 
how exactly we know. But by analyzing the term “knowing,” 
we will not only not know more exactly, but will (to repeat) 
weaken, if not destroy, the usefulness of the fact that we know. 
The act of knowing is the precondition for the questioning of 
philosophy. It is not impossible that this was what Aristotle meant 
in the cryptic passage in the De Anima which states that “the mind 
somehow becomes the form of the thing which it knows.” In the 
fact itself is the foundation of philosophy. And above the founda- 
tion, and, indeed, within it, are the Ideas, impervious to verbal 


analysis, which they graciously—perhaps too graciously—permit. 
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FROM HOMER TO EXISTENTIALISM 


Dairy Lire IN THE Time oF Homer. By Emile Mireaux. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. pp. 264. $4.00. 


In 1907 Macmillan published Life in the Homeric Age by Professor T. D. Seymour 
of Yale. Presumably this book has been long out of print, but some comparison 
seems indicated. Seymour’s book is much larger (704 pages) and more exhaust- 
ive, with an abundance of precise references, quotations of Greek words and 
phrases, and so on. It is still of great value as a reference work for teachers and 
students of Greek. However, the general reader will find Mireaux’s book more 
to his liking: it is easier to hold, and nothing is printed in Greek letters. The 
author, now in his seventies, is a Frenchman holding a professorship in Madrid. 
In twelve chapters he discusses the life of the different social classes, the position 
of women, priests, soothsayers, bards, craftsmen, laborers, funeral rites, athletic 
games, and many other topics with the sure touch of an expert. 

Without the French original, published in 1954, one cannot evaluate the 
fidelity of Mrs. Iris Sells’ translation, but her lucid, graceful English is admir- 
able. A.H.W. 


Tue Greek Historians. Edited by M. J. Finley. Viking Press, N.Y. pp. vi-501. 
$6.00. 


This is an anthology of representative selections from Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Polybius, chosen from the standard English translations by 
Rawlinson, Crawley, Watson, and Shuckburgh, respectively, with occasional 
changes at the discretion of the editor. 

In a brief introduction Mr. Finley, who is a Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, compares the motives and methods of the Greek historians with modern 
historiography. In the latter we might find, for example, the Farewell Address 
of Washington or the Gettysburg Address of Lincoln, based on precise docu- 
mentation. In the former we find, in Herodotus, the conversation between 
Xerxes and the Spartan Demaratus before Thermopylae (included in this 
volume), and in Thucydides, the so-called Melian Dialogue (not included). 
These were not documented but artistically composed. 

The reader is entitled to know about such matters, but they will probably 
appeal less to him than will the content and style of the passages offered for 
reading. These have afforded inspiration to many generations and, one hopes, 
will continue to do so to many more. To this end such books as this are valuable. 


A.H.W. 
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ALEXANDER’S Patu. By Freya Stark. Harcourt, Brace and Co., N.Y. pp. xxiii- 

283. $6.75. 

In 1958 Freya Stark published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies some conclusions 
regarding Alexander’s Asia Minor adventure. The ancient authority, Arrian, 
writing nearly 500 years after the event, leaves much to be desired in the way 
of precision. So Miss Stark set out to retrace (in reverse) the conqueror’s steps. 
Considering at once his presumed tactical position at a given juncture and the 
realities of geography and weather he must have faced (conquest, it appears, is, 
like diplomacy, the art of the possible), she attempted a reconstruction of the 
directional details of Alexander’s campaign. 

Now, in Alexander’s Path, she gives us the account of fer trip. It is a charming, 
if simple, story. Traveling by horse, donkey, and jeep (and on foot), Miss 
Stark tirelessly trudges the Turkish hills and valleys, inspecting ruins, noting 
obstacles, measuring defiles. Her thought is never far from Alexander and his 
dream of the “brotherhood of mankind,” but she also has a sharp eye for the 
actualities of the present day, and a steadily deepening regard for the grave 
courtesy of her Turkish peasant hosts. Her style, marked by a fondness for 
simile and metaphor which occasionally gets out of hand, at its best can color 
a scene like this: ‘“The hillside, warm and silent under filmy cloud like milk that 
the sun was drinking, seemed alive not with life but with time.” 

On the geographical side, Miss Stark is perhaps a bit too meticulous for the 
taste of the average reader. Disciples of Strabo are not overly numerous these 
days. But Miss Stark would not mind. “Alexander,” she says, ““would like the 
ardour with which I was toiling in his footsteps, asking questions in a small way 
in a manner he would understand: for he cared for such things.” 


This well-printed book is illustrated with the author’s excellent photographs 


and somewhat less happy sketches. W.N. 


HERAKLIT. WortTE TONEN DURCH JAHRTAUSENDE. Von Heinrich Quiring. Walter 

de Gruyter & Co., Berlin. pp. 164. DM 18. 

Heraclitus’ philosophy of eternal flux is one of the most enigmatic and fascinat- 
ing of the various explanations of the world which are to be found in pre- 
Socratic thought. The present volume is a reprint of all the extant fragments of 
Heraclitus preserved by later Greek and Latin writers, together with a parallel 
translation into German. An introduction and explanatory notes guide the 
reader through the gnomic wisdom of this early thinker. 

Insofar as one can judge from the notes, the author’s thesis seems to be that 
Heraclitus was a naturalist proclaiming the ultimate fact of the universe, which 
is the flux of material nature. This reader wonders, however, if the interpreta- 
tion of Heraclitus as a materialist does not miss the most central notion of his 
whole philosophy, the eternal reason or Jogos which runs through the natural 
world as the determining principle of its activity. The recent works of Professor 
Jaeger have shown that the pre-Socratic thinkers were not simply philosophers 
of nature but, rather, religious reformers, prophets of the divine presence in the 
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world. Heraclitus did not accept physical fact as ultimate but regarded physical 
nature as permeated by a metaphysical principle of reason. A more complete 
interpretation of the pre-Socratic thinkers would recognize them not merely as 
the founders of natural science but as the first metaphysicians, explaining nature 
in terms of principles which transcend the physical world. P.M. 


An APPROACH TO THE METAPHYsICS OF PLATO THROUGH THE PARMENIDES. By 

William F. Lynch. Georgetown University Press. pp. xiii-255. $6.00. 

Even in antiquity the Parmenides was notorious as the most difficult and obscure 
of all the dialogues of Plato. It has been a primary influence on such meta- 
physicians as Plotinus and Hegel. In recent years it continues to be the object 
of a large number of critical studies. The present work is the latest and one of 
the best interpretations of this dialogue and of Plato’s metaphysical system as a 
whole. 

The author’s thesis is that the Parmenides is neither an anticipation of Neopla- 
tonism or Hegel nor a huge dialectical joke, but is a serious and systematic 
account of Plato’s metaphysic of the One and the Many. The dialogue is more 
than an exercise in pure logic or a mere examination of the meaning of terms. 
It is an exhibition of the relation of the one and the many on every level of 
reality, both in the realm of the Forms and in the sensible world of particulars. 
Plato’s conclusion is that unity and multiplicity are both present in every 
entity. But one and the many are not of equal status. 

In any being or entity the principle of unity, the One, is the source of being, 
and the principle of multiplicity, the Many, has a merely derivative, and 
relative, and participated being. Taking this copresence of the one and the 
many in everything as his basic principle of interpretation, the author gives a 
detailed commentary on the eight hypotheses of the dialogue, showing how 
each contributes to the final Platonic definition of the One. 

Professor Lynch’s interpretation has the great merit of making sense of the 
dialogue as a whole, which many other commentators—from Proklos to 
Cornford—dquite fail to do. He further succeeds in fitting the Parmenides into 
the general scheme of the other late dialogues of Plato. For example, the 
universal participation of being and not-being in the Sophist is wholly analogous 
to the universal presence of the one and the many in the Parmenides. It is not 
necessary to agree with every detail of this commentary, although the central 
thesis is very solidly grounded and convincing. Thus, the attempt to distinguish 
between essence and existence in Plato (239) is a little unfortunate. The Ideas 
or Forms have no “existential moment’’; they enjoy a purely essential being in 
the transcendental realm, and a participated and diminished being in the 
empirical world. Aristotle’s contention that there is an existential difference 
between an abstract essence and real individual substances is just what Plato 
would never have admitted, since in his philosophy the particular thing is only a 
diminished degree of a transcendental absolute. Apart from such details, 
however, this commentary is one of the most coherent and convincing inter- 


retations of Plato’s metaphysics to appear in recent years. P.M. 
P phy ppe 
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FACETS OF THE RENAISSANCE. The Arensberg Lectures, First Series. University 
of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. pp. vii-112. $4.95. 


In the spring of 1956, five distinguished scholars participated in a series of 
lectures on the Renaissance, given at the University of Southern California 
under the auspices of the Francis Bacon Foundation of Pasadena. Five of these 
lectures, together with a brief preface by Dean Tracy E. Strevey of the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, are published in the present volume, which was 
edited by Professor William H. Werkmeister, Director of the School of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Southern California. 

In the opening lecture, Wallace K. Ferguson (University of Western Ontario) 
considers the history of the various interpretations of the Renaissance. He 
points out that the definitions of the cultural change which took place in the 
fifteenth century are much disputed, as are the value judgments concerning the 
Renaissance. He offers a tentative definition of his own, viewing the rise of an 
urban culture among a new bourgeois class (as distinct from the feudal and 
ecclesiastical culture of the Middle Ages) as the fundamental characteristic of 
the Renaissance. 

Professor Garrett Mattingly (Columbia University) deals with the new role 
of the state in the Renaissance. He finds in the Renaissance tendency to make 
the secular state an independent moral absolute (36) the origin of the modern 
national state which often recognizes no moral control beyond its own interests. 

Professor E. Harris Harbison (Princeton University) considers the contrast 
between the political philosophy of Sir Thomas More, who based the state on 
the requirements of timeless justice, and that of Niccolo Machiavelli, for whom 
the state is independent of objective moral standards. One wonders if the 
writer does not exaggerate somewhat the contrast between the medieval feudal 
state and the Renaissance territorial state. (44) In Italy, which is the country 
in question, the independent city-state was the dominant political structure, 
retaining a perfect continuity from the Middle Ages through the Renaissance. 

Professor Myron Gilmore (Harvard University) deals with the interpreta- 
tions of history during the Renaissance and concludes that the medieval notion 
that history can be studied for its lessons in the present world, continued 
throughout the Renaissance. The modern notion that history is an academic 
study which does not speak directly to present practical problems was not 
introduced until the Renaissance was already over. (85) 

In the final lecture Professor Paul O. Kristeller (Columbia University) gives 
an account of Renaissance Platonism in which the recovery of the works of 
Plato is seen as the principal philosophical event of the fifteenth century. The 
immense influence of Plato on the thought of the Renaissance and on our 
modern mind was made possible by the translations of Plato’s writings into 
Latin by Marsilio Ficino. However, it is easy to overemphasize the contrast 
between Plato and Aristotle. The Renaissance philosophers usually thought 
that the two greatest Greek philosophers were in agreement with each other and 
with the Christian religion, and Marsilio Ficino’s whole understanding of 
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Plato is in terms of this somewhat facile harmonization. (94, 95) The Florentine 
Platonists, like the doctors of the Middle Ages, were convinced of the funda- 
mental agreement of philosophical and religious truth. 

It is not necessary to agree with every detail of these interpretations of the 
Renaissance. The distinguished scholars represented here did not intend to 
offer definitive solutions to all questions concerning the nature of Renaissance 
culture; they merely intended to provoke further inquiry in a field which is 
constantly open to fresh insights. 

This volume, designed by Richard Hoffman, is beautifully produced in a 
style which suggests the charm of Renaissance printing. It is a fascinating and 
significant contribution to historical scholarship. P.M. 


Baise Pascay. By Ernest Mortimer. Harper and Brothers, N.Y. pp. 249. $4.00. 


A large number of studies of Pascal have appeared in recent decades, partly 
as a result of current interest in the philosophy of existence. This short work 
by an English clergyman, is not concerned primarily with the philosophy or 
theology of Pascal but gives an account of the man himself and his career, 
followed by brief selections (with short commentaries) from the Pensées. 

This book belongs in the class of popular biographies rather than learned 
treatises. The author situates Pascal admirably in his time and reconstructs 
the visits and reunions of the period, much as in a modern historical novel, but 
he always bases his account on the letters and firsthand reports of the period. 
The result makes very engaging reading but does not enlighten us with any 
new insight into Pascal’s soul. The account of Pascal’s theological controversies 
is somewhat lacking in rigor, and one would like a more exact statement of 
just what the differences between Jensenists and Molinists were. This work 
remains on the level of an exterior description of Pascal rather than an interior 
analysis of the subject’s mind and purposes. The author seems to have little 
sympathy with either Pascal’s country or Pascal’s church, so the whole book 
has the flavor of an outside observer. The ascription of motives to Pascal and 
his circle of friends (and enemies) is suitable in a historical novel but out of 
place in a scholarly study. The flippant way in which the philosophy of 
Descartes, for example, is handled—it seems that Descartes “‘did a little honest 
cheating” (198)—shows the popular character of this work. 

In short, this latest work on Pascal is an excellent popular introduction, well 
put together and based on primary sources, but somewhat lacking in spiritual 
sympathy and philosophical rigor. P.M. 


From Prato To Nietzscue. By £. L. Allen. Association Press, N.Y. pp. 254. 


$4.75. 


This American edition of a book first published in England in 1957 is a readable 
work for beginners who want to learn something about the highlights of western 
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thought in its historical dimension. In the preface the author effectively states 
its aim and contents: 


This book is an attempt to introduce the ordinary reader to the effort 
of the Western mind, sustained for centuries, to grapple with the major 
problems of human life and destiny. For this purpose, two outstanding 
figures are selected from each of the major periods of European 
development and their contribution to thought is set out: connecting 
links are provided so that the story may make something of a whole. 


The men treated of are Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Descartes, 
Kant, Rousseau, Marx, and Nietzsche. The author is to be congratulated on 
including Luther, the antithesis of Descartes, and the man with whom the 
history of modern philosophy really begins. The writing is clear and competent 
and will be found useful for its intended audience. W.L. 


Joun Dewey 1n Perspective. By George R. Geiger. Oxford University Press, 
N.Y. pp. vi-248. $5.50. 


The title of this book might well be John Dewey in a New Perspective, or so a 
great number of its readers may think, for George Geiger’s volume presents the 
thinking of John Dewey in what is bound to be a new light, or at least a new 
emphasis. 

Dewey’s philosophy, in the minds of many, is synonymous with problem 
solving and instrumentalism. Geiger insists that important as the latter are, 
they are only “handmaidens” to art which is the complete culmination of 
nature and science. Experience is more than cognition, it is “had’’ as well as 
**known.”’ Moreover, it is or should be full, whole, and consummated. This 
emphasis upon the aesthetic aspect of experience may set Dewey’s philosophy 
in a new perspective for many a student. 

To others, an equally drastic reorientation will be called for by Geiger’s 
contention that ‘“‘Dewey is, of course, a realist, believing that there are objects 
unaffected by knowing.” (79) While no careful reader of Dewey would ever be 
likely to take seriously the charge that Dewey’s thinking is solipsistic, many 
may well have harbored the thought that it has a subjectivistic flavor. Geiger’s 
restatement of Dewey’s thought, however, should dispel any such ideas. 

Many other misconceptions concerning Dewey’s theories are analyzed. 
Though the author is obviously an admirer of Dewey, he not merely praises, 
but appraises, the latter. He memorializes by clarifying. In making clear 
Dewey’s views on scientific method, mind, liberalism, education, values, and 
religion, Geiger demolishes much of the criticism that has been unjustly leveled 
against Dewey. Such a putting-straight of the record is sorely needed, not so 
much to rescue Dewey’s reputation, as to rescue his thinking which is as 
timely to day as it was when it first appeared in print. It is well that so well 
qualified a scholar as George Geiger has devoted his efforts to such a task. 

R.L.B. 
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Types AND ProsLems OF PutLosopuy. By Hunter Mead. Henry Holt and Co., 
N.Y. pp. 460. $5.50. 


In presenting this third edition of his widely used introductory textbook in 
Philosophy, Hunter Mead has rendered a distinct service to the area of philo- 
sophical education. The original plan of the book has been retained; namely, to 
combine the historical approach to philosophical problems with the emphasis 
on types of philosophy; that is, on schools and movements. 

The main additions and changes in the new edition include a new chapter 
on Humanism and Existentialism; further extension and clarification of the 
Kantian ethical system; a partial rewriting of the chapter on Idealism, and an 
extension of the chapter on Mysticism, especially in its epistemological aspects. 

The historical conflict between Idealism and Naturalism is taken as the most 
important and dramatic phase of the long history of western philosophy, and 
most of the problems treated in the book are in terms of these frames of refer- 
ence. 

The author presents the conflicting viewpoint with becoming objectivity, but 
since the problem involved in this conflict is too complex to be argued to the 
extent required, in an introductory text, naturalism, which is the author’s 
own view, is perhaps too neatly allowed to carry off the palm throughout the 
discussion. H. L. S. 
San Diego State College 


REASON AND THE NATURE OF TuHiNGs. By 7. Loewenberg. The Open Court 
Publishing Co., La Salle, Ill., 1959. pp. xiv-382. $4.50. 


In this ninth series of Paul Carus Lectures, Jacob Loewenberg, professor 
emeritus of the University of California at Berkeley, distills a “dialectical 
pluralism” from that peculiarly dramatic and ingenious wisdom which has 
made him one of the great mentors of American Philosophy. Reason, he argues, 
epitomized in the law of non-contradiction, is no more to be defended than 
attacked, for it is an integral presupposition of all cognitive discourse, including 


every possible defense or attack. The pertinent question is rather how philos- 
ophy can differ from the sciences and yet be rationally cognitive too, since the 


sciences seem to have parcelled out among themselves the world’s whole stock 
of real subject matter and reliable method. Part of the answer is reflexivity: much 
philosophy is about philosophy, and much more is epistemology, i.e., knowledge 
about knowledge, language about language, and so forth. The more impressive 
part, however, is generality. Philosophy, as “discursive synopsis,”’ ‘‘generifies”’ 
over the sciences as each science generifies, i.e., affirms unities of class and law, 
within its own sphere while preserving “topical differentiation” (p. 199) with 
respect to the other sciences. This task of discerning “‘the master traits of being”’ 
(p. 366) entails on philosophy much greater freedom of choice than any science 
has, both of confirmatory data and of explanatory theory, so that, unlike any 
science, philosophy seems fated to exist always in many varieties. These need 
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not, however, remain discrete and mutually repugnant, but may be understood 
“dialectically,” as supplementing and correcting each other, like the spiritual 
moments in a Hegelian Phenomenology amended by renouncing the undialectical 


consummation in the Absolute. 

The principal questions here on which a sympathetically searching reader 
will need reassurance are two. First, as a matter of inductive logic, why may the 
philosopher not hope that the peculiar multiplicity of his data will do what it 
would do in science, not multiply eligible hypotheses but eliminate most of 
them? Secondly, as a matter of deductive logic, granted a grand irreducible 
plurality of hypotheses in which every pair are inconsistent, what conceivable 
operation, “‘dialectical’”’ or otherwise, will conjoin them all to make a consistent 
sum ? Meantime, however, I think that Professor Loewenberg himself has never 
been one to think that the sole worth of a philosophic journey consists in the 
habitability of the terminus. The route of this book is lit with many a sagacious 
aside and arresting analogy, and the author’s inimitable health of spirit shows 
in its style, which combines the stateliness and the gaiety of a minuet. 
Harvard University D.C.W. 


DREAMING. By Norman Malcolm. Humanities Press, Inc., New York. pp. vii-128. 


$2.50. 


“« 


This book is devoted to an examination of the opinion that “‘dreams are ‘the 


9 99 , 


activity of the mind during sleep’.” (4) In the fashion of “language analysts,’ 
Malcolm first shows that ‘“‘the sentence ‘I am asleep’ cannot be used to make a 
judgment.” (12) It “‘cannot be used to make an informative statement to others 
nor to say something significant to oneself. As an indicative sentence it is 
without sense and necessarily so.’’ (35) It makes sense, however, “‘to say of 
someone both that he was sound asleep for an hour and that he dreamt during 
that sleep.” (49) What Malcolm denies is that one can hold the view that 
“dreams are identical with, or composed of, thoughts, impressions, images, and 
so on, . . . occurring in sleep.” (52) That is to say, the concept of dreaming is 
derived, not from dreaming, but from descriptions of dreams. (55) ‘To be more 


specific, a man’s “waking impression is what establishes that he had a dream, 


and his account of his dream establishes what the content of his dream 
was.” (79) But it can never be “‘a correct use of language to say (even to oneself) 
‘I am dreaming’.” (114) 

Where does the significance of all this lie? It lies in Malcolm’s answer to 
“the anciently perplexing question ‘How can I tell whether I am awake or 


> The answer? All references even to dreams are references made 


, 


dreaming ?’ 
while awake, for ‘‘the sentence ‘I am not awake’ is strictly senseless and does 
not express a possibility that one can think.” (118) This, of course, is a point 
well made; but it is only part of the story. The real crux of the matter lies in the 
distinction between remembered dreams and remembered actual experiences. 
And to make the necessary distinctions here requires criteria other than those 
of linguistic analysis. W.H.W. 
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Tue ExisTenTIAList Posture. By Roger L. Shinn. Association Press, N.Y. 
pp. 128. 50c. 

This very short paperbound book is a popular exposition of existentialism. The 
author examines the historical origins of existentialism in the work of Kierke- 
gaard and refers to such contemporary thinkers as Sartre, Heidegger, and 
Marcel. He is primarily concerned with the religious rather than the philo- 
sophical or literary aspects of the subject and emphasizes the notion of absolute 
religious commitment as fundamental in existentialism. Naturally, such a 
short and popular work cannot deal with all the nuances of the philosophy of 
existence, but it furnishes a readable introduction for someone totally unac- 
quainted with theology or philosophy. The attempt to find existentialism in art or 
music (11) strikes one as a dubious undertaking, but, apart from such details, 
the present work is a useful account of the religious aspects of the philosophy 
of existence. P.M. 


SCIENCE AND VALUES 


THE MEASUREMENT OF VALUEs. By L. L. Thurstone. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp. viii-322. $7.50. 


Dr. Thurstone, well known for his pioneering work in psychological measure- 
ment, died in 1955. This volume is a connection of twenty-seven of his articles 
which were published in various professional journals from 1927 to 1954. All 
of the papers are concerned with psychological measurement and with its 
application to the behavioral sciences. The selection was largely made by 
Dr. Thurstone himself. 

The opening chapter, quite appropriately, bears the title, “Psychology as a 
Quantitative Rational Science.” It expresses the author’s faith that “the devel- 


opment of [psychology] will probably follow the pattern of all science in 
becoming more and more mathematical as fundamental ideas become more 
rigorously formulated.”’ (9) Part I consists of the author’s famous paper on 
“Psychophysical Analysis” which, in retrospect, he himself regards as his “‘best 
contribution to psychology.” (15) However, the title of the book is taken from a 
paper first published in 1954 and now reprinted as Chapter XVII. And it 
becomes obvious in this paper (for example, on page 187) that the problem of 


‘measuring values” is an exceedingly complex one, and that even the measuring 
of “subjective values” (Chapter XVIII) has its difficulties. A philosopher, 
incidentally, may well ask whether ‘“‘values”’ are measured at all, or whether 
what is involved hereare valuations and preferences. The distinction is important 
and may put into a new perspective the whole psychometric approach to 
“values.” That the distinction is significant even for the psychologist is evident 
from the papers which are included in Part III of the book under the summary 
title “Attitude Measurement”; papers which deal essentially with statistical 
essays and opinion polls. 
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The importance of the papers included in this volume—their importance, 
that is, for the psychometrist—cannot be doubted; and it is good to have them 
all brought together in this orderly sequence. The philosophical and human 
problem of values, however, has not been brought closer to a solution even in 
this volume. The assumptions concerning the nature of value which underlie 
the work represented by all of these papers are still as much as ever in need of 
philosophical clarification and bespeak but a certain naiveté even on the part 
of an outstanding psychometrist. W.H.W. 


PRoBLEMs IN AgstHeETICs. By Morris Weitz. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. ix- 
697. $6.90. 


This volume is subtitled An Introductory Book of Readings. This reviewer has two 
objections to the title and subtitle. First, the book is not introductory. Many 
of the selections presuppose a rather high level of competence on the part of the 
student if he is to read them fruitfully (e.g., the selections from Maritain, Weitz, 
Langer, Santayana, ef al.). In some cases the selections are deceptively simple. 
Real understanding comes only after considerable advanced training. 

Secondly, the book is not concerned with aesthetics as this reviewer under- 
stands that field. It is concerned with the philosophy of art, 7.¢., it is concerned 
with the analysis and understanding of the phenomena connected with art 
and not with the nature of the beautiful. Consider the titles of its sections: 
“What is Art ?,”’ “Some Basic Concepts and Problems,” ““The Arts,” “Tragedy 
and the Problems of Genres,” ““The Problem of Response to Art,” and “‘Crit- 
icism.” All of the selections deal with problems directly connected with the 
nature of art, of artistic creation, or with the nature of meaning, the significance 
of the medium in the arts, and so on. Not one selection deals directly with the 
nature of beauty or of the experience of the beautiful. 

If the book were entitled Readings in the Philosophy of Art, it would be excellent. 
As it is now titled, it is misleading and leaves out almost everything that is 
crucial in the historical literature (e.g., Kant’s work). W.S.S. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND Eruics. By May and Abraham Edel. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Ill. pp. 250. $5.50. 


The purpose of this book is to help bridge the gap between anthropology and 
ethics. The joint authorship contributes toward this purpose inasmuch as one of 
the authors is a distinguished teacher of philosophy and the other one is equally 
competent in the field of anthropology. Without abandoning the idea that 
there is a separate and distinct area which belongs to each of these respective 
disciplines, they are convinced that the two fields are closely related and that 
each one has much to gain through contact with the other. More specifically, 
they hope to make it clear that the study of ethics can profit a great deal from 
the factual information supplied by anthropologists in their investigations 
relative to the origin and development of moral ideas among peoples of different 
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cultural backgrounds. On the other hand, they believe it can be made equally 
clear that anthropologists have something to gain from philosophical specula- 
tions concerning the nature of morality. The reason for this is that any complete 
explanation of the moral behavior of human beings requires something more, 
than a descriptive account of the environmental factors wich have acted pon 
them. There is a prescriptive as well as a descriptive element in morality, and, since 
anthropology can furnish only the latter, it is possible that moral philosophy 
may help to supply the former. 

Although the book seems to favor rather strongly a naturalistic conception 
of ethics, the authors do not advocate a purely relativistic theory nor are they 
willing to grant that ethics can never be anything more than a descriptive 
account of the way moral evaluations are made. They do not, however, believe 
that the norms for judging moral conduct can be obtained by going outside the 
realm of human experience. The idea that Ethics is normative while anthro- 
pology is descriptive and that “what ought to be’’ can never be derived from 
“what is” seems to them to be quite unwarranted. Aside from the many 
difficulties involved in trying to obtain knowledge concerning a fixed or absolute 
standard that lies outside human experience, we have evidence to support the 
idea that what has been recognized as moral obligation by human beings has 
always been derived, at least in part, from the natural and cultural environ- 
ments of the people who accepted them. The extent to which factors of this 
type have produced the norms for evaluating conduct is regarded as a proper 
subject for research. 

The results of anthropological investigations bring to light not only a wide 
range of differences in the moral evaluations of people but they throw some light 
on the question of whether there are basic needs common to all members of the 
human race. If needs of this type can be found, it is suggested that universal 
norms of conduct may be based upon them. With this purpose in mind, atten- 
tion is called to such generally recognized obligations as the duty of mothers 
to care for their children, the prohibition against incest, control of aggression 
within the group, and the proper distribution of wealth among the members 
of any given society. 

In a chapter entitled “Justification,” the authors attempt an examination 
of the “why” 
look to the primitive societies that anthropologists have studied, we shall 


which lies back of any recognized moral obligation. “‘When we 
hardly expect to find systematic elaborations of ultimate bases carried very far.” 
However, “‘it is clear from even the most limited kind of survey that there are 
at least three different basic avenues of justification which occur quite com- 
monly. We may call them custom, religion, and human well-being.’’ No one 
of these three can be regarded as an ultimate stopping-point for the “why” 
of moral obligation, but the last one mentioned seems to be the best one that 
anthropology can offer. But just what constitutes well-being is something that 
has not been made clear, and there seems to be little hope that further investiga- 
tions will contribute very much toward its clarification. On this point one 


might expect some help from philosophical ethics, but the authors of this 
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volume apparently do not think the prospect is very encouraging. ‘‘But 
contemporary theory criticizes even the very conception of theoretically 
satisfactory stopping-points.” And again, “Justification has no inherent bounds 
in the movement of thought, at best there is a kind of dialectic in which it is 
now bound and now jumps its bounds.” C.H.P. 
University of Nebraska 


ConFUCIANISM IN Action. Edited by David S. Nivison and Arthur F. Wright. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford. pp. xiv-390. $8.50. 


This is the third volume of co-operative studies to examine the nature of Chinese 
thought, especially the complexus of ideas and concepts known as Confucianism 
and the impact of these ideas and concepts on Chinese social and political life. 
The two previous volumes are Studies in Chinese Thought and Chinese Thought and 
Institutes, published in 1953 and 1957, respectively, by the University of Chicago 
Press. Like the other volumes, this is a symposium, with each contributor 
dealing with a specific sample of Confucianism as expressed in political and 
social institutions. An effort is made to develop a broad common theme by 
special attention to the characteristics of Neo-Confucianism, but most of the 
articles are concerned with the general pattern of Confucian influence on 
Chinese institutions. 

The articles seem to be grouped in pairs. Two of them, dealing with the 
general characteristics of Neo-Confucianism and Confucian Thought, are 
followed by two others in which the ideological basis of clan life is being dis- 
cussed. Then come two articles on the behavior and qualifications of bureau- 
crats, and two more, which examine the operation of Confucian ideas in the 
censorial system of traditional China government. The other articles by one of 
the editors attempt to discover some relation between the Confucian ideology 
and the decline of the Chinese Monarchy, and the final pair broaden the scope 
of study by looking into the influence of Confucianism in modern Japan. 

The articles are well documented. The footnotes give evidence of the authors’ 
familiarity with Chinese history and with Chinese-language sources. They 
represent significant contributions to a better understanding of the Confucian 
tradition and its concrete influence on Chinese life. It is encouraging to see 


American scholarship directing itself to a serious study of Chinese civilization 
and the intellectual basis of a civilization that has proved to be so enduring 


and so influential on neighboring countries. 

The studies in this and other volumes of the series show that Confucianism 
in China is not a simple and specifically stipulated body of teachings which 
remain stable and clearly understood through the centuries of China’s long 
history. Its concepts and values have been subject to fresh interpretations and 
significant modifications in the light of changed social situations and the impact 
of other thought systems, such as Buddhism and Taoism. Whether in the organ- 
ization of the clans or in the behavior of government officials, the prescribed 
rules are found to be flexible and subject to adjustments. 
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Furthermore, Confucianism is more than a political ideology, more than a 
body of teachings regulating social behavior. While the main theme of these 
studies is the impact of Confucian ideas and values on political and social insti- 
tutions, there are important areas of Confucian thought which lie beyond the 
scope of these volumes. Even within the chosen areas there remain considerable 
gaps between the studies of the various contributors of the symposia. Perhaps 
at this stage of exploratory studies the symposium is a convenient channel for 
making them known to other scholars. In an introductory article, one of the 
editors tries to co-ordinate the various contributions and find in them a thread 
of continuity, and he attempts some generalizations in regard to the role of 
Confucianism in Chinese life. The attempt is an admirable effort but not 
necessarily fruitful. Differences in points of view among the contributors are, in 
fact, as significant as are the points of agreement. T.H.E.C. 


Tue Lonc Roap to Humanity. By Stanton A. Coblentz. Thomas Yoseloff, N.Y. 
pp. 494. $6.00. 


This is in many respects a disappointing book. The title suggests, and the 
publisher’s statement or the dustcover confirms, that in this volume the author 
“offers a panoramic view of man’s arduous struggle to escape the savagery of 
his early beginnings and evolve as a social being.’ This promise has not been 
kept. Factually there is nothing new in this book, and far from discussing the 
“arduous struggle” to escape savagery—which would have been a theme 
worthy of extensive treatment—the author simply rehashes some of the well- 
known accounts of man’s inhumanity to man from the time of the Stone Age 
to the gas chambei: of Dachau. It may be necessary to remind ourselves of the 
brute facts in humai history, including the savageries committed in the name 
of liberty and of Christianity itself, but much more would have been achieved 
had the author at least tried to point up the new visions, the actual reforms, the 


progress made, and the way in which it was made, in the struggle with all the 
forces of negation and destruction that blocked the path to man’s true humanity. 
Nothing of this sort, however, has even been attempted here. The result is that 
the book offers no insight at all into man’s basic struggles—his defeats and his 


victories. In fact, it does not even reveal him as struggling! 
It is too bad that the author missed such a splendid opportunity to write 
a really significant book. W.H.W. 


Our Pusuic Lire. By Paul Weiss. Indiana University Press, Bloomington. 
pp. 256. $4.50. 


Professor Weiss (Yale University) is one of the few philosophers in America 
who is currently engaged in developing a comprehensive philosophy and whose 
systematic interests and achievements stand in marked but happy contrast to 
the minutiae of language analysts and the narrow confines of modern empir- 
icists. His previous books—Reality (1938), Nature and Man (1946), Man's 
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Freedom (1950), and Modes of Being (1958), provide the metaphysical and con- 
textual background for the present volume. Man’s Freedom and the book now 
under review, in particular, are ‘‘supplementary studies of the way in which 
the Ideal is actualized in the shape of a privately sustained ethics and a publicly 
significant life.’’ (11) 

The key to the author’s interpretation of “man’s public life” lies in the fact 
that “‘men live public lives, participate in states, cultures, and civilization 
because they need more inclusive, stable, and richer ways of acting or being 
together than a society can provide.”’ (29) As members of a “world population,” 
“members of mankind,” individuals function in various ways and at different 
levels. ““Every subdivision of a society, and particularly every class, provides a 
norm of its own.” (43) But since “‘it is possible for a state to be unjust, immoral, 
or perverse in relation to its members, it must be true that men have native 
rights” (61)—rights, that is, which are integral to, and inseparable from, the 
substance and nature or essential functions of a man. (62) These rights Weiss 
groups under three headings, as “rights to,” “rights from,”’ and “rights of.” 
The lists are impressive. But basic to all the rights Weiss enumerates is man’s 
“right to be man.” (67) Positive laws, on the other hand, are ‘the rights which 
the state recognizes him to have.” (115) However, the work of the state is the 
progressive, tentative, experimental, persistent effort to fill out (in the form 
of positive law) what Natural Law persistently, but vaguely and abstractly, 
says ought to be. (168) But Weiss fails to make the point—which, in this 
reviewer's opinion, is crucial—that Natural Law itself comprises those principles 
of action which are constitutive of a human society adequate to the full poten- 
tialities of what it means to be human. Still, Weiss may have had something 
like this in mind when, pointing “‘beyond civilization,”’ he wrote: ‘The travail 
of history is the production of men who, having learned the need to be civilized, 
come to see that Civilization too will not be able to include all that man needs 
in order to be fully man.” (244) 

Although much of the book covers familiar ground, the systematic presenta- 
tion of all interrelated ideas pertaining to “our public life” that is here attempt- 
ed is a challenge to all thoughtful persons who would like to understand the 
basic principles of societal living which only too often get lost in the quicksands 
of our political arena. The book is well written, is clear, comprehensive, and 
thought-provoking. It deserves wide circulation. W.H.W. 


99 66 


FRONTIERS IN ScrENCcE. Edited by Edward Hutchings, Jr. Basic Books, New York, 
pp. vi-362. $6. 


“Over the years, the editor of Engineering and Science has persuaded certain 
key scientists to set forth their ideas in fairly nontechnical form. This book is a 
collection of a few of the best of those articles.’”’ (6-7) The ideas set forth are in 
science and about science. 

The ideas in science presented are varied—in the biological field from the 
origin of life to hoarding by rats, and in the physical field from cosmic rays to 
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hypersonic research. The nonspecialist will find in these articles an introduction 
to the discoveries of the specialist. 

The ideas about science center around the relation of science to society. 
The student of philosophy will find most of these essays lacking in depth. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to note a growing awareness among scientists of the fact 
that science is value-free. “Scientific knowledge is an enabling power to do 
either good or bad—but it does not carry instructions on how to use it.” (261) 
Marietta College E.S.M. 


PsYCHOANALYsIs, SCIENTIFIC METHOD, AND PuiLosopuy. Edited by Sidney 
Hook. New York University Press, N.Y. pp. xiii-370. $5.00. 


This book consists of papers submitted by leading psychoanalysts and philos- 
ophers of science at the meeting of the New York University Institute of 
Philosophy in 1958. Parts I, II, and III deal, respectively, with “‘Psychoanal- 
ysis and Scientific Method,” “Psychoanalysis and Society,” and “Psycho- 
analysis and Philosophy.” Each of these parts consists of three papers, of which 
the first “‘sets the theme,”’ and the other two are comments on the first. Part [TV 
(which comprises almost half of the book) consists of ‘Discussion, Criticism, and 
Contributions by Other Participants.”’ It is in many respects the most interesting 
part of the book. Sidney Hook has contributed a very brief Introduction, making 
it clear, however, that the symposium was not concerned with “the therapeutic 
implications, individual or social, of psychoanalysis . . . but solely with psycho- 
analysis as a scientific theory.”’ (xii) 

In his opening paper Heinz Hartmann concedes that “since its beginnings 
analysis has struggled for a system of concepts fit to account fer the peculiarities 
of the subject matter it had to deal with.” (17) And then he adds what, in the 
light of the discussions which follow, is easily the uriderstatement of the century: 
“Even today some logical uncertainties persist.” (19) In his penetrating 
analysis of the basic concepts of the Freudian theory, Ernest Nagel comes to the 
conclusion that “‘the imaginative sweep of a set of ideas does not confer factual 
validity upon them.” (55) In some respects Kardiner’s criticism of psycho- 
analysis as an implement for the interpretation of cultures and value patterns 
is perhaps even more devastating; for he comes to the conclusion that “‘psycho- 
analysis is responsible for the fiction, promulgated largely by Freud, that 
culture is predominantly restrictive; the reverse is true. It is predominantly 
directive.” (102) Ernest van den Haag, in replying to Kardiner, is, in the end, 
forced to make concessions which support rather than contradict the latter’s 
thesis. (114) 

To the philosopher the papers by Lazerowitz, Williams, and Flew will be of 
special interest. Lazerowitz attempts to show that “the philosopher . . . does 


not use language to express scientific propositions but instead uses it in such a 
way as to create the illusion of doing so, while in fact he gives expression only 
to his unconscious fantasies.’ (134) However, by the time Donald C. Williams 
and Antony Flew have completed their examination of Lazerowitz’s arguments, 
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little is left of his thesis. Even Sidney Hook points out that, in matters philo- 


sophical, “logical analysis is immensely more helpful than psychoanaly- 
sis.” (221) 

All in all, this is a challenging book. The problems with which it is concerned 
are crucial for philosophy; but the arguments presented on behalf of philosophy 
are cogent and definitive. Psychoanalysis has lost the battle. W.H.W. 


Tue Science or PuiLosopuy. By Frank E. Lazowick. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. ix-379. $6.00. 


This book is neither science nor philosophy. It is a conglomeration of sentenc- 
es in which both scientific and philosophical terminology have been used, but 
the manner in which they have been put together conveys little if any meaning 
or significance. The book claims to be a “revelation of the discovered dimen- 
sions of all reality.” In fact, the author apparently believes he has succeeded in 
the construction of a “metaphysical periodic time-table.’’ The universe, he tells 
us, is an ordered system having seven dimensions which may be used as the 
basis for calculation concerning anything that one desires to understand. The 
seven dimensions are Faith, Wisdom, Might, Justice, Freedom, Love, and 
Beauty. The way in which these are related can be reduced to some kind of a 
mathematical formula and the result will be a dissolving of the mysteries of the 
universe. A single sentence is sufficient to disclose the general character of the 


book. 


These seven dimensions of dynamic Process and of Being char- 
acterize all objects—being universally and eternally valid and 
inviolable—from the sub-atomic particles to humans and their 
Societies (which themselves—wholes—also are continuous variables) 
in varying phases forming a continuum from the most rudimentary 
to the most advanced depending on any particular single object’s 
relative position in the calibrated range-scale of evolution and in the 
phyletic scale; and (the Seven) manifesting themselves most legibly 
and elaborately in evolution’s highest products, vis: Men and commun- 
ities of men. 


Francis Bacon once wrote, “‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” So far as The Science of Philos- 
ophy is concerned, it is the opinion of this reviewer that a single taste is suffi- 
cient. The book adds nothing to the field of knowledge, and its contents are far 
from entertaining. One wonders why it was published. C.H.P. 
University of Nebraska 
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MopeERN PuiLosopHy OF ScIENCE, SELECTED Essays By Hans REICHENBACH. 
Edited and translated by Maria Reichenbach. The Humanities Press, N.Y. 
pp. ix-214. $5.50. 

With one exception, the eight essays in the present volume have either not been 

published previously or have appeared in German. Essays III and V deal with 

causality and probability. The first of these two is especially interesting for its 
suggestion that probability sequences, descriptive of physical occurrences, may 
converge toward a limit lower than one. Reichenbach uses this suggestion to 
develop an interpretation of the Heisenberg Indeterminacy Principle. (72f) 
The second (first published in 1923) contains a valuable analysis of the several 
elements which enter into the meaning of ‘causality,’ as this term is used in 
physics, together with a precise analysis of the conditions under which causal 
inferences are made. The view which he maintains here holds that causal laws 
express functional relationships linking observed phenomena with an indefinite 
series of unobserved but observable phenomena. (110) Such functions are 
discovered by means of inductions. Induction is described in terms of certain 

standards (116) and is established by means of probability procedures. If a 

finite sequence of events manifests, within determined limits, a certain function, 

then we may calculate the probability that the indefinitely produced sequence 
would continue to illustrate this same function. ““Such a function describes an 

objective state and is independent of the accidental observational data.” (121) 

Much of the material in those two essays is treated by the author at greater 

length elsewhere, but nowhere, I think, more concisely. 

The author holds that the fundamental rules of ethics are not properly the 
concern of the philosopher since they are noncognitive. The philosopher 
legitimately can, however, make an analysis of ethical concepts. (148, 174) 
Reichenbach proceeds in essay VII (cf. also essay VIII), here published for the 
first time, to make an extremely interesting analysis of the concept of freedom 
of the will. With the help of his probability interpretation of causality (155) and 
the notion of admissible contrary-to-fact statements, he is able to give a precise 
expression to the conviction that volition has a causal effect upon action. And 
he suggests that this position probably has more empirical support than a 
strict determinism. (191) The remaining essays in this collection lend themselves 
to being classified as mainly historical. They are incidental writings and treat 
their topics less usefully, perhaps, and less illuminatingly than writing of the 
kind illustrated by the essays mentioned above. E.G.B. 
Tulane University 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE Puysicists. By L. Susan Stebbing. Dover Publications, N.Y. 
pp. xvi-295. $1.65. 

In this reprint of a work first published in 1937, a philosopher of competent 

analytic capacity examines critically the philosophic aspects of the new science, 

primarily as expounded by the scientists themselves. The following evaluations 


are worth quoting: 
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“‘In my opinion the most pressing need in the philosophy of science at 
present is the determination of the scope of convention in science. (283) 


“Our limitation is due . . . to the feebleness of our desires for good. 
This limitation is not to be removed by the advance of physical 
knowledge, nor should our hopes be placed in the researches of the 
physicist.’’ (286) W.L. 


Mopern ScieENCE AND HuMAN FreEpoM. By David L. Miller. University of 
Texas Press, Austin. pp. xiii-297. $6.00. 


This book deals, in Part I, with “the physical bases of science” and, in Part II, 
with “‘the ethical bases of freedom.” The author is a “realist”’ in the sense that 
he believes in ‘‘the objective existence of unobservables as well as possibilities 
and potentialities” ; and he is a “naturalist” in the sense that he believes that 
“symbolic processes, reflective thinking, mind, and human freedom emerged in 
a natural way in accordance with the general theory of evolution.” But he 
emphasizes the fact that “each is an emergent, qualitatively and irreducibly 
different from the conditions for its emergence.”’ (5) That is to say, the author 
is not a “naturalistic reductionist” who can see reality only in some physical 
existent. In fact, it is his thesis that the scientists’ insistence upon a complete 
determination by “‘efficient causes alone”’ entails “the complete annihilation of 
purpose, freedom, and human responsibility.”’ (12) 

In the first part of the book Professor Miller argues (a) that ‘“‘sheer description 
and the correlation of measurements will never provide a basis for control” of 
the world around us (31) and that, therefore, explanation must be found in the 
causal relationships between actually existing entities, and (b) that in the 
process of evolution “new forms of things come into existence” (47), that these 
“emergents” are qualitatively different from what has existed before (59) and 
can therefore not be predicted. Moreover, science is of means only—even 
though it may condition our choice of ends. (138) 

In the second part of the book, the author comes to grips with the idea of 
“emergence.” His theme is that “nature is creative’ (184), and that “‘the 
behavior of living forms, and life itself, must be described essentially with 
reference to oncoming, future conditions.” (197) Moreover, “the nature of 
individuals cannot be reduced to cultural, environmental, or social factors,” 
and human freedom—the freedom ‘condition and recondition’ oneself’’—is a 
moral freedom which entails responsibility. (204) In their freedom and in 
choosing their ends, “individuals determine culture and the course of 
history.”’ (209) 

There are places in this book where one might take exception or point out 
that the author’s arguments do not quite convince. Alternative interpretations 
appear possible. Still, these are but minor matters in an overall successful 
attempt to place human valuations and responsibilities and, ultimately, man 
himself into proper perspective relative to the achievement. of modern science. 
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At a time when much of contemporary philosophy has bogged down in lin- 
guistic analysis and logical empiricism, it is refreshing indeed to come across 
a book which makes us face squarely some of the fundamental questions con- 
cerning the nature of human existence. W.H.W. 


Tue Concept or Minp. By Gilbert Ryle. Barnes & Noble, N.Y. pp. vi-334. 
$2.25. 
This is a reprint of a testy volume that made something of a splash ten years 
ago by dubbing the Cartesian dualism as a theory that identified mind or soul 
with “the ghost of the machine.” The author’s intentions are sound enough, 
particularly his desire to escape from spiritual solipsism; but, in his effort seems 
to be a bit sophomoric in spots. When we read, ““The theologian’s privacy of 
conscience became the philosopher’s privacy of conscience’ (23), are we 
supposed to be getting an argument of some sort? A statement that amounts 
implicitly to “‘inner-life, bah!’’—is this an argument for something? We seem 
to arrive at a world of outsides with no insides (neorealism?); but the whole 
is left in a fog. What we end up with is an ontological thesis as obscure as that of 
Democritus when he said that soul and mind are fire and fire is smooth atoms. 


W.L. 


PsycHOLOGY OF PERsoNALIry. Edited by 7. L. McCary. Grover Press, Inc., 
N.Y. pp. xvi-365. $1.95. 

This important volume is a symposium in which each of the six contributors 

Leopold Bellak, Raymond B. Cattell, George S. Klein, David C. McClelland, 

Margaret Mead, and Nevitt Sanford—presents an integrated and detailed 


interpretation of the nature of personality. Since each contributor is an expert 
in his or her field, the result is a many-faceted authoritative discussion of human 
personality. Each chapter, furthermore, is followed by an extensive biblio- 
graphy. 

Of special interest to readers of The Personalist may be Klein’s clinical 


perspective on “‘perception, motives, and personality,” and Margaret Mead’s 
“cross-cultural approach to the study of personality.” Here is an inexpensive 
volume of great significance to all who would like to know what the relevant 


sciences of today have to say about being a person. W.H.W. 


FACETS OF RELIGION 


Gops AND MEn. By Henry Bamford Parkes. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. pp. xii-489-vii. 
$7.50. 

We do not recall any volume, since the appearance of Jaeger’s Paedeia, quite 

equal to this in clarity and importance, which deals with the history of western 

culture. Treating of its rise in the two great currents of Judaism and Hellenism, 

he discusses their amalgamation in the present. The distinctive features of this 
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culture have been creativity and freedom rather than a narrow materialism as 
some might think. The unique gift of Judaism was climaxed in the prophetic 
movement which envisioned God as the creative source of the universe, and the 
sacrificial love of the Servant of Jehovah as the common bond of humanity. 
Hellenism provided a naturalism which looked upon man as a part of the single 
system of the universe. Jewry produced no creative thinker after the Babylonian 
Captivity. The Greeks furnished the concept of an underlying order, and the 
synthesis of the constituted Christianity as a universal religion. The “Suffering 
Servant” passages of Second Isaiah made obsolete the notion of a strictly 
national Deity and prepared the way for a universal faith. 

The first expression of this new spirit which became the guide to western 
progress is to be found in the prophet Amos, who boldly challenged the political 
and social practices of the despotic king, about 750 B.C., holding the heart of 
religion to be not ritualistic but ethical. Repeating Amos’ denunciation of 
dependence upon such practices, Hosea set forth a religion of the mind and 
heart, insisting upon the spirit of love as religious obligation. The prophetic 
movement was climaxed by Deutero-Isaiah, who asserted that even the political 
enemies of Israel were but the instruments of Jehovah, and that the role of 
Israel in history was discoverable in the suffering servant of Jehovah: the high- 
water mark of religious thought; universalism without precedent. 

While Jewish religious ritualism was a work of genius, it became the fount 
and source of racism in the west. Job and Deutero-Isaiah were the culminating 
figures of the whole prophetic line. 

The important gift of Hellenism lay in the belief that, when man was most 
himself, he was nearest Divinity. The idea found expression in the work of 
Homer and the great tragedians. The sense of enlargement itself was considered 
a token of divinity, and the source of human achievement. Pindar wrote: 
“The shadow of a dream is man, no more, but when the brightness comes and 
God gives it, there is a shining light on men, and their light is sweet.’ But 
when the respect for man and moral obligation, such as the keeping of promises 
and respect for guests, passed away, the pre-Homeric darkness returned. 
Drama and the arts remained vital only so long as they continued to be the 
expression of religion, and the same was true of the democratic spirit. Although 
this found noble expression in the final exhortation of Pericles, there was a 
fatal flaw which was his emphasis upon turning their attention to the worship 
of the state as an end in itself, with no higher purpose. Thus, through the degen- 
eration begun under the leadership of Pericles, Athens was defeated by her 
own moral and spiritual errors. When the Athenian democracy was offered no 
higher loyalty than the greatness of its own polis, it could rule only by force 
and could not last: a significant example for the contemporary world. The 
“‘mandate to power”’ cannot provide a sufficient bond of unity to be permanent. 
That unity can be provided only through the spirit, which can come only 
through a new and living type of philosophy, is the touchstone of history. In 
our day such a unity can arrive only through the general recognition of the 
inalienable sanctity of the human personality, a universal faith. R.T.F. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BrpticaAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By D. 7. Wiseman. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids. pp. 112. $3.50. 


Dr. D. J. Wiseman, Assistant Keeper, Department of Antiquities, the British 
Museum, has written an interesting book. Carefully selected photographs are 
accompanied by brief historical commentary to provide an excellent handbook 
on the contribution of archaeology to the understanding of the Bible. 

The opening chapter, ““The Dawn of Civilization,” traces the career of man 
in the Ancient Near East from fifth millennium villages at Jericho, Byblos, 
Jarmo, etc. to the sack of Babylon by the Hittites in the seventeenth century 
B.C. Sharp black and white plates depict cuneiform tablets, the ziggurat at 
Ur, and some of the artifacts from Woolley’s excavation of the royal tombs of 
Ur. Subsequent chapters, each accompanied by excellent photographic plates, 
are titled “The Patriarchal Age,” “Egypt and the Exodus,” “‘In the Days of the 
Kings,” ““The Exile and After,” and “In New Testament Times.” A final 
chapter, dealing with archaeological methods and some of the general results of 
such research, conclude the narrative. To guide the reader in further reading, 
a well chosen Bibliography has been appended. 

The amount of useful information packed into these 112 pages is amazing. 
The odd shape of the book (6 1/2 inches by 9 inches wide) has made it possible 
for the publishers to include 116 photographic plates, some of which occupy a 
full page. While the book is designed for the nonspecialist, it contains a number 


of photographs never before published, which will be of interest to experts. 
G.A.L. 


BrscicAL EXeGEsis IN THE QuMRAN Texts. By F. F. Bruce. Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. pp. 82. $2.50. 


Books on the Qumran Scrolls continue to roll off the presses in ever increasing 
numbers. Some are shallow and repetitious; others present new insights and 
reflect original scholarship. Happily, the book under discussion falls largely 
in the latter category. 

How did the scholars of the Dead Sea community interpret the Biblical 
texts which they used? In seeking to answer this question, Dr. F. F. Bruce, 
who holds the Rylands chair of Biblical Criticism at the University of Man- 
chester, has carefully examined the various texts from the Qumran library. 
He has found that, unlike the modern exegete who seeks to relate Biblical 
writings to the historical periods out of which they have come and to understand 
them in terms of the cultural milieu of the writer, the Qumran interpreter 
believed that the writings were aimed at the generation in which he himself 
lived. The key to the correct understanding of Scripture had been given through 
the Teacher of Righteousness so that, in commenting on the writings of the 
seventh-century prophet Habakkuk, the Qumran commentator says, “‘God 
commanded Habakkuk to write the things that were coming upon the last 
generation, but the fulfillment of the epoch he did not make known to him.” 
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(1Q p Hab vii. 1-5) The commentator believed he was living in the last days 
toward which all prophetic writing was addressed. Moreover, the Qumran 
commentator does not hesitate to select textual readings which will best suit 
his purpose, to allegorize the words of the text, or to “‘atomize’’ the text so that 
it can be applied to events in his own time. 

Some scholars will disagree in part with Bruce’s attempts to identify certain 
persons referred to within the Scrolls. The “Kittim’’ are the Romans, the 
“Wicked Priest” is Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.), Demetrius is 
Demetrius III (95-88 B.C.), the “‘“Seekers after Smooth Things” were probably 
the Pharisees. 

Chapter IV, which deals with the Messianic expectations of the Qumran 
people, is most important, for Dr. Bruce argues that the new age was to be 
marked with the appearance of a prophet, a priest, and a king. One of these 
may have been regarded as the Teacher of Righteousness, possibly the prophet, 
but in no way is the Teacher to be identified with the Messiah. Bruce says that, 
accordins to the New Testament, Jesus fulfilled this triple role as well as the 
servant role of Deutero-Isaiah. 

Many of the conclusions in this book have been stated before. What is new 
and valuable is the presentation of the detailed evidence and the exposition of 
the method of research by which the conclusions were reached. G.A.L. 


ANCIENT JUDAISM AND THE NEw TESTAMENT. By Frederick C. Grant. The Mac- 
millan Company, N.Y. pp. 155. $3.50. 


Any writing from the pen of the learned Dean of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary is worth reading, and this latest work, which was the award-winning 
book of the Christian Research Foundation, is no exception. This book should 
be read and pondered by clergy and laity of both Jewishand Christian commun- 
ions, for it brings into focus the relationship between Judaism and the 
early Christian writings. 

The first section of the book, ‘““The Present Situation,” discusses the centuries 
of misunderstandings that have obscured appreciation of the historic relation- 
ship between the two faiths. Serious misinterpretations of the New Testament 
developed and are now being corrected through the “results” of modern studies. 

In the second section, “‘Ancient Judaism,” an excellent analysis of the devel- 


opment of the synagogue and a discussion of the main facets of Jewish religious 
thought are presented. As a background to the understanding of the cultural 
milieu of the New Testament, these fifty-five pages are unsurpassed. 

Part three deals with the New Testament and sets Jesus in the environment 
of the first-century Palestine. Dr. Grant presents, in clear fashion, basic con- 
cepts, such as the “kingdom of God,” and discusses the use of the Old Testament 


in the early Christian Church. 

The fourth portion, which deals with ‘““The Present Outlook,” discusses some 
of the present-day ‘“‘dogmas”’ by which some theologians attempt to interpret 
the Bible. For the Biblical scholar this section is a sheer joy to read, because it 
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analyzes the neat formulas by which so many attempt to approach Biblical 
study and which frustrate the objective scholar—the “covenant concept” 
approach to the Old Testament, the Heilsgeschichte approach to the New Testa- 
ment, the popular “existentialist” approach, the antiexegetical approach and 
others. Tho book closes with a call for ‘‘a new liberalism” and a discussion of 
the proper use of the Bible. 

Some readers will be disturbed by the shattering of pet theories or, perhaps, 
by the closing paragraph of the book which suggests that Jews might use the 
Lord’s Prayer in their services, and Christians the Shema with accompanying 
prayers, or the Shemoneh Esreh, and which suggests that the missions to convert 
the Jews be abandoned. Others will be challenged by the clear and precise 
thinking and will be persuaded, as is this reviewer, that this book was long 
overdue. G.A.L. 


Tue Genius or Paut. By Samuel Sandmel. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, N.Y. 


pp. xiii-239. $4.00. 


The heart of this book lies in the contention of its author that Paul was not the 
transmitter of Christianity but its transmuter. The author pays tribute to Paul’s 
loyalty to Judaism and also to the insight given him by his Greek training. The 
Greek version of the Old Testament had already been in existence for two 
hundred and fifty years and had gathered its own traditions. Under the light of 
history, Paul now saw the necessity for transforming the narrow nationalism of 


Judaism into a universal religion. He interpreted his vision of the risen Christ 


as a command from God which constituted him the chief Apostle, ‘“‘one who is 
sent out,” and thus giving him special authority. He was certain that his was 
the Gospel. He trusted less in an apostolic succession and based all his claims on 
apostolic success. By so doing he transformed Christianity from a Jewish sect 
into a universal faith. 

This book will be good reading for any bibliolater, for it shows conclusively 
that religion is not an observance of rites and ceremonies but a new birth in the 
Spirit with a continuing revelation, whereby religion is freed from tradition and 
becomes a living power in the world. The words of Jesus become more mean- 
ingful: ‘When He the Comforter has come He will lead you into all truth.” 
We cannot but admire the honesty and scholarship of this Jewish author and 
marvel at the closeness of his approach to a full Christian position and the 
shortness of the step from a circumscribed faith into a world religion. R.T.F. 


Junc anv St. Pau: A Stupy or THE DocrrRinE OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH AND 
trs RELATION TO THE CONCEPT OF INDIVipUATION. By David Cox. Association 


Press, N.Y. pp. 357. $5.75. 


The problem of changing human nature is so urgent that many men are 
searching earnestly for a way to follow. Two systems which have the most to 
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say about changing human nature are Christianity and psychotheraphy and 
each deserves unprejudiced consideration. In his reading of Jung, Mr. Cox was 
impressed by this statement: 


“Unfortunately our Western mind, lacking all culture in this respect, 
has never yet devised a concept, nor even a name, for the union of 
opposites through the middle path, that fundamental item of inward 
experience, which could respectably be set against the Chinese concept 
of Tao.” 

Immediately it occurred to Mr. Cox that Paul’s doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, which has been so central in Christianity, does refer precisely to the union 
of opposites. This led him to his penetrating study of the relation between Jung’s 
theory of Individuation and the teaching of St. Paul on Justification by Faith. 
He recognizes that psychological concepts cannot be translated directly into 
theological language, for each one has different ultimates which must be 
understood in order to compare or contrast them. Each must be seen in proper 
context. 

There is much which these two ways of change have in common, for both 
find man in his natural state needing rescue, and both move toward parallel 
goals (God or the Self) by seeking unification of opposites. Yet the diagnoses 
of man are different. His illness, according to Paul, is bondage to sin, an 
inherent tendency to misperceive his true good by pride that judges himself as 
the final authority. Jung finds man’s illness to be antagonism of consciousness 
toward the unconscious, his seeking to control life by his own conscious author- 
ity. Salvation or therapy will come through yielding egoistic or selfish desires 
to a larger power that can restore to wholeness that which the individual denies 
and represses. Accepting the unconscious is, for Jung, not unlike Paul’s accept- 
ing Christ as a new controlling center for his life. 

However, it appears to Mr. Cox that Jung does not do justice to Christian 
doctrine; that, instead, Jung insists that he will have Christianity only on his 
terms, not in accordance with the New Testament. While avowedly friendly 
to religion, Jung reduces Christianity to psychological concepts, images, and 
archetypes. Although Jung does not present the fullness of Christ and his 
salvation, he does, through psychological analysis, give another dimension for 
the comprehension of Justification as the uniting of sinful man with Christ. 

It is no easy task to relate two thinkers who lived and worked in different 
worlds separated by two thousand years and widely diverse presuppositions. Yet, 
with faithful scholarship and logical analysis, the author has brought them 
together. He has not blurred distinctions nor glossed over valid differences. He 
does not rely on proof-texting from either source, but works for the basic 
principles in each system by which to see them in truer perspective. There is 
sharp polemic and yet, as a theologian, he is fair and perceptive in dealing with 


Jungian psychology. P.E.J. 
Boston University School of Theology 
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PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS OF PAuL. By John Knox. Abingdon Press, N.Y. 
and Nashville. pp. 110. $2.00. 


The revised edition of this little book will be welcomed by all who have some 
knowledge of Dr. Knox’s hypothesis concerning the Philemon letter. Substan- 
tial evidence is here presented to indicate the possibility that Onesimus, the 
runaway slave of the Philemon letter, who is sent back to his master bearing a 
message from the imprisoned Paul, is the same Onesimus who later became a 
bishop of the Ephesian Church. It is also possible that this same slave-become- 
bishop is in some way responsible for the collection of the Pauline corpus. In 
any case, the relationship between the Philemon and Colossian letters is thor- 
oughly investigated to substantiate Dr. Knox’s claim that Philemon has, from 
the earliest time, been part of the Pauline tradition. 

Some new materials from other studies made by the author since the first 
publication (1935) of this book have been incorporated into the revised edition, 
and some of the arguments concerning the form of the original corpus (scroll 
versus codex) by Jack Finegan, and of the original order of the Pauline letters by 
C. H. Buck, Jr., have been considered. However, no substantial changes in 
Knox’s earlier hypothesis have been made, and the general acceptance of his 
point of view indicates that most scholars believe in its validity. G.A.L. 


Tue CurisTIAN FarrH AND Non-CureisTIAn Revicions. By A. C. Bouquet. Harper 
& Bros., N.Y. pp. x-430. $7.00. 


One of the most perplexing problems confronting Christians today is that of 


proper communication of the Christian faith in the midst of the resurgence of 
the non-Christian religions. On the one hand, the Christian feels compelled to 
share and bear witness to that truth which he has been given and which he 
beholds in Jesus Christ. On the other hand, close acquaintance with other 
religions in their highest forms reminds him that he has no monopoly on the 
truth. It is the juxtaposition of these two facts which make this book exciting. 


Dr. Bouquet is a convinced Anglican who feels that the answer to the mis- 
sionary problem lies in a revival of the early Christian doctrine of the Logos. 
It is his contention that, just as the early Christians used this notion apologetic- 
ally, Christ is the center of all truth and that all truth may be co-ordinated in 
him. The exposition of this thesis involves discussions of the history of religion, 
the history of Christianity, contemporary religious developments, and discus- 
sions of certain cultural movements which are crucial in the modern world. 

A final chapter is devoted to a critical discussion of the various attempts 
which have been made by certain modern theologians to face the same problem. 
Since space forbids any full discussion of Bouquet’s thesis, it is sufficient to say 
that he stands with such men as Séderblom and Temple in opposition to the 
vigorously revelational position of Hendrik Kraemer. This book, therefore, 
should be read with and against Kraemer’s masterful and controversial Religion 
and the Christian Faith. J.E.B. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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GNOSTICISM AND EARLY Curistianity. By R. M. Grant. Columbia University 


Press, N.Y. pp. viii-227. $4.50. 


Dr. R. McL. Wilson, in his recent book The Gnostic Problem, correctly points 
out that the time has not yet come for a full-scale study of the Gnostic move- 
ment. The discovery of the fifth-century Coptic Gnostic library near Nag- 
Hammadi in Egypt in 1945 was an event of the first importance, but a great 
deal of the material has not been published. Professor Grant of the University 
of Chicago, however, has done a fine job of summarizing much scholarly 
knowledge and opinion concerning Gnosticism, although his book is more than 
a summary. His thesis (and, as he says, perhaps the only novelty of the work) 
concerns “‘the attempt to explain Gnosticism as arising out of the debris of 
apocalyptic-eschatological hopes which resulted from the fall or falls of Jerusa- 
lem.” (viii) He, of course, does not insist that everything in Gnosticism can be 
explained in relation to Jewish apocalyptic hopes. (Obviously many other 
elements, such as Hellenistic philosophy, oriental religion and Christianity are 
present in Gnosticism, and it is plain, too, that apocalyptic Judaism has been 
influenced by Iranian and other thought.) Rather, Dr. Grans is saying that 
Gnosticism originated out of apocalyptic Judaism. “‘What happened when the 
apocalyptic movement came to be transmuted into gnosis was that the hope of 
justification, . . . of vindication by God in this world . . . was lost.” (39) ‘““Those 
whose faith in Judaism had been shaken welcomed revision from the East.” (51) 
Professor Grant presents some interesting evidence for his point of view, but in 
this reviewer’s opinion the evidence is hardly conclusive. Dr. Grant himself 
says that “the fallacy in the author’s argument may be his identification of 
post hoc with propter hoc.” (viii) Nevertheless, the hypothesis is a useful tool and 
worthy of careful study. 

Of special interest is the chapter called “‘Gnosticism and Early Christianity.” 
The search for Gnostic ideas in the New Testament is somewhat risky, but the 
author has exercised proper caution. There are certainly Gnostic elements in 
the New Testament—in the writings of Paul and John, for instance. “‘Both 
come close to gnosis in so far as their dualism is on the verge of becoming both 
physical and metaphysical.” (177) But they are not really Gnostics, and, says 
Dr. Grant, the significance of the rejection of Gnosticism by Christianity lies 
“partly in the Western and Hebrew-Christian recognition of the reality of 
time and space” and “‘in the continuing worship of God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth.”’ (185) C.M.N. 


Twenty CENTuRIES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul Hutchinson and Winfred E. 
Garrison. Harcourt Brace and Company, N.Y. pp. xiv-306. $6.00. 


Four years ago, Life Magazine ran a series entitled ““The World’s Great Reli- 
gions,” the concluding article in which was “The Onward March of the 
Christian Faith” by the late Paul Hutchinson, who was for many years editor of 
The Christian Century. Dr. Garrison’s expansion of that article of his old friend 
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and colleague has been done with skill. In welcoming the result one must bear 
in mind that the book, no less than the article, is strictly for the great heart of 
the American public. This is by no means to disparage it; it is only to warn 
those who already have some training in the history of Christian thought that 


they should not expect profundity. 

Eight lines in the book are devoted to an historical account of the Carthusian 
Order: they are annotated with eleven lines on the subject of the excellent 
liqueur that is among the less liturgical of the labors of St. Bruno’s sons. (No 
such picturesque allusion adorns the three pages consecrated to the history of 
the Benedictines.) But the book is much better than such vagaries would 
suggest. On the whole it is reliable, though here and there are to be found 
statements that might be misleading. ‘The assertion, for instance, that Thomism 
became the official philosophy of the Roman Church in 1879 would lead some 
to suppose, erroneously, that Scotism is not a licit option for modern Roman 
Catholics. Since Scotus is dexterously avoided altogether in this book, the danger 
is probably not grave. For all its readers are told, the Scotists might be a con- 
gregation of kilted friars. 

The difference between friars and monks is, indeed, admirably stated in 
Chapter 14. But then, in a later chapter, one is called upon to suffer a reaffirma- 
tion of the sanctified legend that Luther was a monk, which is hardly more 
accurate than it would be to call John Wesley a Presbyterian. 

The conclusion, a heartening one, is that “there is that in Christianity which 
can never die.” Again, it is not to be expected that one might be told what 
precisely is this immortal ingredient. It need hardly be said that the omission 
is not accidental. This is a cleverly written book which may be read with a 
minimum of disturbance to one’s prejudices. G.M. 
Bryn Mawr College 


Saints In ARMs: PuRITANISM AND DEMOCRACY IN CROMWELL’s Army. By Leo F. 
Solt. Stanford University Press, Stanford. pp. 150. $4.00. 


This brief historical essay is admirably written with a scholarly economy that is 
not universal in the academic world today. The thesis is simple. It has been 
widely held, not least among historians whose religious insights are not the 
strongest part of their equipment, that the roots of modern democracy are to 
be found in the religious teachings of the typical English Puritans of the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Holt’s researches into the polemics of Cromwell’s 
chaplains furnish valuable evidence for the rebuttal of such a view. 

“*T see none of the power of God left in the Kingdome,” wrote the anonymous 
author of a tract for those times, “‘if it be not to be found in the Army.”’ There 
were, of course, considerable differences of opinion, and religious ideas were 
mixed in various ways with political ones; but the notion that English Puritan- 
ism is the fountainhead of democratic thought is suspect. If there were “‘fighting” 
saints and “suffering” saints, they fought and suffered under a rule that was 
anything other than democratic. Whatever we are to say of the mystery of 
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Cromwell’s character, one thing is clear, and Mr. Solt’s evidence contributes 
to the clarity: Cromwell was dealing with anarchists. Anarchists may be aristo- 
cratic or democratic in temper, as they may be covenanting or millenarian in 
their theology. Butler saw the disposition of the Puritans when he satirized them 
in Hudibras: 


What’er men speak by this New Light, 
Still they are sure to be i’ th’ right. 

*Tis a dark Lanthorn of the Spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it. 


Cromwell’s own opinions were anything other than fixed: he could be a moder- 


ate or a fanatic; he could see himself as a military dictator or as a constitutional 
king and champion of civil legality. Whatever he did, however, always seemed 
to him to have been inspired by God. Mr. Solt shows that his chaplains shared 
both his indifference to ecclesiastical forms and his readiness to use any expe- 
dient to gain the ends that the “lanthorn”’ of the moment might dictate. There 
was no idea they might not invoke. If a political ideology that could be the 
spring of democratic process seemed for the moment to fit the case, they would 
use it as they would anything else. But they were no more committed to such 
notions than they were to Plato. 

This readable essay is to be recommended to both historians and theologians. 
There is a misprint in the Index: the correct page reference for “Reinhold 
Niebuhr” is 73, not 72. G.M. 
Bryn Mawr College 


CHURCH AND PARLIAMENT. THE RESHAPING OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 1828- 
1860. By Olive 7. Brose. Stanford University Press, Stanford. pp. 239. $5.00. 


The Church of England, whatever she may be in heaven, is certainly one of the 
most remarkable constitutional anomalies on earth. Strictly Episcopal in 
government and a harbor for Puritan and Tractarian, she has had for her 
constitutional head, since the Acts of Supremacy (26 Hen. VIII c. | and I 
Eliz. c. 1), the Sovereign who—since the Union with Scotland Act, 1707 
(6 Anne c. 11)—being pledged to guarantee the security of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, may be accounted an Anglican south of the Cheviots and a 
Presbyterian north of that same range of Border hills. These, however, are but 
the more obvious anomalies. 

During the eighteenth century the Church of England was also torpid. As 
there used to be, at Oxford, “‘reading men” and “‘rowing men,”’ so there were, 
Grenville said, two kinds of bishoprics: one for administrators and the other for 
men of family and fashion. When Archbishop Moore was asked by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, on her widowhood, to marry her, he declined (wrote a 
contemporary in all seriousness) “from a strong principle of honour’’ ; however, 
“so sensible was the succeeding Duke of the generosity of his conduct that he 
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settled upon him an annuity . . . and rapidly obtained for him very valuable 


Church preferment.” 

It is against such a background that the rise, first of Methodism, then of the 
Tractarians, is to be understood from a sociological standpoint. In the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, there was a growing uneasiness about the 
Church’s constitutional position. It happened that from 1828 to 1856 the 
See of London was occupied by Charles James Blomfield, so influential a figure 
that Sydney Smith, that exasperating wit, called him “the Church of England 
here on earth.” The period presented in Dr. Brose’s admirable study coincides 
roughly with that of Blomfield’s remarkable administration. This book is a 
careful and valuable piece of work. Its focus of interest is constitutional rather 
than theological and provides a lucid account and convincing explanation of 
how, in a characteristically English way, the Establishment was modified 
rather than abolished, as a result of the change in public opinion. The con- 
stitutional ambiguities remain, however, and Dr. Brose rightly perceives that 
they are inevitable. The treatment of the Ecclesiastical Commission is particu- 
larly good; there are convenient appendices and a very useful bibliography. 
Dr. Brose’s research was done in England with the help of the people most 
qualified to help; for example, the present Dean of Winchester, who is one of 
the leading Anglican historians in the world, and Mr. Austin Blomfield, great- 
grandson of the “‘ubiquitous” bishop. This is a book that merits carful study 
and, fortunately, it is pleasant to read. G.M. 
Bryn Mawr College 


GOD IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


Gop in Mopern Puitosopuy. By James Collins. Henry Regnery Company, 


Chicago. pp. xii-476. $6.50. 


Students of the philosophy of religion will respond with interest and enthusiasm 
to this excellent work. The author’s thorough sch iarship, earlier shown in his 
The Mind of Kierkegaard and The Existentiaiists, is again evident in this study. 

This is no pedantic history of philosophy, but a penetrating analysis of the 
main types of philosophical approaches taken toward God from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century to the present. Of special note is the author’s interest in 
those movements which have molded temporary conceptions of God. 

The distinctive intellectual emphasis of each period of modern history is 
clearly indicated in the chapter headings. A few illustrations will suffice: 
“‘New Approaches to God through Faith and Reason ;”’ ‘““The Skeptical Assault 
upon Knowledge of God;” “God As a Function in Rationalist Systems;” 
“Empiricism and the Neutralizing of God ;” “The Enlightenment: Battleground 
Over God.” 

Section four of Chapter VIil, ‘““American Naturalism As a Metholological 


, 


Atheism,” will catch the eye of the American university student almost imme- 
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diately. The author’s assertion that “‘Naturalism is reductionist in the philo- 
sophically most pregnant sense of refusing to grant the status of reality to 
anything which challenges the assumption of nature’s inclusive self- 
sufficiency” (272) is a potent observation and might well challenge the theo- 
retically open-ended spirit of current intellectual life. The study is not without 
a frame of reference, since the author seeks a “balanced realistic theism whose 
method is experiential and causal.”’ (405) The work is commended as furnishing 
new light on an old subject. jJ.WR. 


Tue ROLE oF KNOWLEDGE IN WESTERN RELIGION. By John Herman Randall, jr. 
Starr King Press, Boston. pp. x-147. $3.50. 


This is a disappointing book. It is disappointing because it seems to have fallen 
between two very good possibilities. On the one hand, Professor Randall might 
have chosen to use his vast historical resources to write a precise and definitive 
treatise on “the role of knowledge in western religion.’’ Instead, the historical 
portions of the book are hardly better than the textbookish truisms used by the 
late A. C. McGiffert—from whom Randall learned them. There is scarcely a 
sign that Randall has read anything in this field since his own college days. 
On the other hand, Randall might have chosen to illuminate his precise agree- 
ments and disagreements with Professor Tillich, whose ideas seem both to 
attract and to repel him. Instead, he does little to clarify his own position. One 
finishes the book with the general impression that religion is a fairly good and 
pretty valuable activity; but one is never sure what religion is good for or what 
kind of religion is good. It is to be hoped that even if ‘‘the function of religious 
beliefs is not to generate knowledge,” Professor Randall will discover more 
accurate knowledge concerning the answers which are being given within the 
theological disciplines to the questions which he raises. J.E.B. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


A Licut To THE Nations. By Norman Kk. Gottwald. Harper Brothers, New York. 
pp. xxiv-615. $6.50. 


Dr. Gottwald, Professor of Old Testament at Andover Newton Theological 
School, is to be congratulated on having produced one of the finest introductory 
texts to Old Testament study available in English. 

Because it incorporates the best of modern Biblical research, provides a fine 
exposition of varying scholarly positions at crucial points, sets forth historical, 
theological, and cultural interests without indulging in homiletics, and expounds 
clearly literary and tradition research, this is a book for which many teachers 
of the Old Testament have longed. 

The opening chapter, “Angle of Vision,” provides the reader with basic 
principles of approach. Chapters two and three, ““The Ancestry of the Old 
Testament,” and “The Old Testament World,” set the stage for the literary- 
historical-cultural study. From this point on, Old Testament materials are 
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considered largely in chronological sequence with extended discussions of many 
facets of Biblical study at crucial points. 

The Glossary, defining technical and troublesome terms, a good selection 
of translations of relevant ancient Near Eastern texts and full page charts 
illustrating the Chronology of Hebrew Literature, Hebrew and English Old 
Testament Canons, Historical Periods of the Ancient Near East, the Patriarchal 
Lineage, Pentateuchal Sources, the Hasmonean Genealogy, and Kings of the 
Divided Monarchy, add to the usefulness of the book. Even the end papers are 
used to provide a chronological listing of important individuals and events. 

Some fifty illustrations depict archaeological finds up to the recent Qumran 
excavations. Over thirty half- and quarter-page maps keep the reader informed 
of changing boundaries of kingdoms as the history of Israel is developed. Four 
separate sets of indices list subjects, authors, Biblical references, and Hebrew 
terms. 

For the most part the exposition is clear, but occasionally an awkward or 
obscure term appears, such as “‘to threat.”’ (17) One omission was noted: on 
page 20 it is indicated that the chart for Pentateuchal sources on pages 18 and 
19 was to include bracketed numbers to designate the pages in the text where 
the respective writings are discussed. They were not included. 

Although a reader may find numerous places where he would have treated 
a theme in a somewhat different manner, Dr. Gottwald’s careful appraisal of 
various approaches takes care of most deviations. This reviewer would differ 
with Dr. Gottwald principally in the inclusion of the covenant tradition in the 
J and E sources, and particularly in relating the covenant concept to the 
Mosaic period. There is no mention of Mount Sinai in Exodus 24: 1-2, 9-11, 
listed on page 11 as J passages, nor is there any God-man covenant—only a 
meal eaten before the deity, which perhaps indicated a covenant between tribal 
groups consummating the formation of an amphictony, an act which may have 
been the basis for the later development of the God-man covenant tradition. 
The designation of passages in Exodus 34: 1-10 as J is not only highly contro- 
versial, since this section is overwritten by later hands to the extent that it 
hardly can be labeled J, but the so-called E passage in Exodus 24: 3-8 is actually 
from P, as certain Hebrew terms indicate (cf. F. V. Winnett, The Mosaic Tradi- 
tion, Toronto, 1949, p. 45). The covenant tradition is a Deuteronomic creation 
and the relationship existing between Yahweh and the Hebrews in the early 
period appears to be no different from the relationship existing between the 


surrounding nations and their particular deities (e.g., Moab and Chemosh). 


But, with all its faults, this is an excellent book. G.A.L. 


THE ILLusION OF IMMORTALITY. By Corliss Lamont. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. xv-303. $3.95. 


The author states that he means by immortality ‘‘personal immortality, that is, 
the literal survival of the individual human personality . . . after death. . . . In 
other words, one will awaken in the life beyond in very much the same way as 
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one wakes up here on every new day.” (22) When Dr. Lamont speaks in this 
way about his subject (that is, about its naiveté), his own criticism of it must 
necessarily seem naive. For one could ask, “Like waking up on what day? 
Yesterday, when I felt good? Or the day before when I felt bad? Or one day 
50 years ago when I was five ?”’ Obviously, such mortal delineations of immor- 
tality will not do—either in its defense or as criticism. Probably most believers’ 
faith in immortality is mystical and is, therefore, not frameable in the language 
of common sense imputed to it by the author. If so, then the author has hardly 
connected with the object of his argument. 

There are other instances of common sense language throughout this book. 
Take the exemple where the author states, “I would welcome any concrete 
evidence or valid reasoning tending to establish man’s immortality.” (xiii) 
Such a question really need not be raised, it seems to me, for Lamont surely 
understands the hypothetical nature of science’s “concrete evidence’’ and, as 
for valid reasoning (if he means deduction), any logic student knows that 
logical validity has nothing to do with an ultimate truth in nature. 

Then again, the author states that the “‘probabilities . . . against a future 
life . . . are so overwhelming. . . .’” Here, too, we are puzzled as to why the author 
insists on using this instrument (probability) for a quest in which he demands 
certainty. 

There can be no doubt about the author’s sincerity, and his sense of humane- 
ness to his fellow man. It should be pointed out as the motivation of his work. 
But it is hard to fight against the shadows, even real ones, and Lamont’s scuffle 
with immortality leaves no broken pieces lying around anywhere. A.J.W. 
Los Angeles City College 


Tue RENEWAL OF Hope. By Howard Clark Kee. Association Press, N.Y. pp. 187. 
$3.50. 


In a culture where pessimissism concerning man’s ability to cope with the 
problems of bare existence predominates, in an age, that is, in which man 
himself is threatened with thermonuclear annihilation, a message concerning 
Christian hope should come as a welcome sign of the possibility of man having 
some destiny other than self-destruction. 

In seven chapters, each of which consists of a series of brief discussions per- 
taining to the main theme of the chapter, the author considers the persistence 
of hope, the perversion of hope, the promise of hope, the promise renewed and 
fulfillment begun, neglected resources, neglected responsibilities, and the perils 
of hope. To support his thesis, Dr. Kee, Associate Professor of New Testament at 
Drew University, draws heavily upon both the Old and New Testament. But 
never does he divorce hope from responsibility. Rejecting the way of retirement 
from society, because this is the way of social irresponsibility, he accepts the 
premise that Christian hope, which involves the reconciliation motif, is better 
because it compels the individual to do something about the world. Many apt 
illustrations sharpen and increase the impact of some important observations. 
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On the other hand, however, there are far too many vague statements and 
generalizations. For instance, the attitude toward tobacco and alcohol, which 
Dr. Kee indicates is that of “‘the church,’ 
of all churches. (45) Some of our large denominations, while condemning the 
abuse of tobacco and alcohol, have not considered them to be evil in themselves. 

In Chapter III there appears that tired old bit of dogmatism by which some 
Christians attempt to defend the superiority of the New Testament: ‘‘the Old 
Testament leaves its readers dangling at the end of an unfulfilled promise.”’ 
Surely the same can be said of the New Testament with regard to the Parousia. 
Precisely the same note appears in both Testaments, for there are promises 
fulfilled and being fulfilled in each. Although the Christians believed that, in 
Jesus, the Messiah had come, they also held that the Kingdom was not yet 
established but was still to come. The only difference between this belief and 
that of expectant Judaism was that, for the latter, the Messiah was still to come 
and establish the kingdom. 

Dr. Kee is theologically cautious and will not offend anyone. For instance, he 


, 


does not represent the point of view 


is not sure “whether or not the Devil has an objective personal existence,” 
but holds that ‘“‘he makes himself known in man’s own experience.”’ (85) 

The book does raise important social-ethical questions and could be useful 
as a stimulant for discussions of important subjects. G.A.L. 


CuristiaAn Soctat Eruics. By Albert Terrill Rasmussen. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs. pp. xiii-318. $5.50. 

Demand for this provocative book as a text and a guide to adult discussion 
groups has come from colleges and churches. It is small wonder that a second 
printing has become necessary within the second year of its publication, 
although very few corrections were necessary. 

The author’s approach is “appreciative and realistic.” His clearly stated 
stance is ‘‘the responsibility Christians profess.’ His distinctly drawn target is 
the “‘oppressive moral climate” which characterizes “the sea of influence 
around us.” 

Dr. Rasmussen’s competence as a scholar assures the reader that this work is 
“solid” in its presentation. His concern for, and interest in local and national 


social agencies and churches make his chapters significant to lecturer as well as 
to student, to church leader as well as to labor organizer. B.T.C. 
San Marino Community Church 


Linco.n Finps Gop. By Ralph G. Lindstrom. Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 
pp. vii-120. $3.00. 

This slender volume contains many fine quotations revealing the meek and 

earnest spirit of Abraham Lincoln. The book would have been more interesting 

if a chronological order had been preserved in the presentation of his experi- 

ences. However, the work will be useful for anyone seeking factual information 

concerning Lincoln’s sincere and humble religious beliefs. M.G. 
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PREACHING. By Leslie 7. Tizard. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. 106. 
$2.25. 


This small book, written by an eminent English preacher, is full of helpful 
ideas for young preachers and public speakers. “‘It is so easy,”’ the author notes, 
“to avoid dealing honestly with our own personal problems by preaching to 
other people about theirs.”’ (47) “Preaching is ‘truth through personality’,” he 
observes, “but if the personality obtrudes itself the work of preaching is 
hindered.” (40) This theme runs throughout the book which is written in 
sincerity and should be of interest to all young men preparing themselves for 
the ministry. 

Dr. Tizard’s untimely death interrupted the completion of the work. It was 
prepared for publication by his close friend, Leslie E. Cooke, who recalls that 
Dr. Tizard requested him to complete the book if his illness proved fatal. 
Dr. Cooke observes that this work “‘is in very truth the word of ‘a dying man to 
dying men’,” which all preaching ought to be, and which all preaching was 
for Dr. Tizard. M.G. 


FROM BEOWULF TO MODERN VERSE 


Beowutr: AN InrropuctTion. By R. W. Chambers, with a Supplement by C. L. 
Wrenn. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. pp. xvii-628. $9.50. 


When he prepared the second edition of his book, Chambers added a supple- 
ment which took account of work on Beowulf up to 1930. In this third edition, 
Professor C. L. Wrenn has added a further supplement, which surveys Beowulf- 
studies from 1930 to 1958. The original text, “‘the greatest single study of the 
greatest piece of Anglo-Saxon literature,” remains unaltered. Besides the 
supplement, there are additions to the bibliography, and the necessary changes 
have been made in the index. That these arrangements are better than a 
recasting of the whole book will be generally admitted. “Both pietas and 
economy,” says Professor Wrenn, “influenced the decision.”’ 

The first and most interesting chapter of the supplement discusses the bearing 
on the study of Beowulf of the great archaeological discovery in the summer of 
1939 at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk. This, declares Professor Wrenn, is perhaps the 
most important event in Beowulf-studies since 1815, when the Icelander 
Thorkelin printed the first edition of the poem. The rich treasures in the burial 
mound of an East-Anglian king—sword, helmet, shield, drinking-vessel, harp, 
and others—give an exciting reality to passages in the poem in which similar 
articles are mentioned with obvious love for their skilled worhmanship: “many 
costly ornaments . . . goblets of olden time .. . many a helm. . . many bracelets 
cunningly bound.” Professor Wrenn shows how the mixture of pagan and 
Christian work in the articles helps us to understand the mingling of pagan and 
Christian ideas in the poem. Following the lead of Professor Lindqvist, he 
speculates that the royal warrior, honored by the mound and its rich furnishings, 
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belonged to the East-Anglian royal family, the Wuffingas, and that the poem 
was composed in his honor. It is pointed out that Beowulf, like the founder 
of the East-Anglian family, had come from Sweden, where the Geatas had their 
home. 

During the period covered by the supplement, energetic discussion has been 
carried on concerning textual matters, the date of the poem, its place of origin, 
the historical and nonhistorical elements in it, and other questions. Old ideas 
have been revived, and new theories have been put forward. Although com- 
pressing into some fifty pages a considerable mass of learned speculation on a 
great variety of topics, Professor Wrenn’s discussion is always readable and free 
from dogmatism. Its tone is in harmony with that of the text of Chambers’ 


great book. R.K.G. 


Myrtuo.octes. By W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. vii-369. $5.00. 


This collection of Irish fairy stories and related essays will agreeably illustrate 
for the general reader the truth of Yeats’ comment in ““The Queen and the 
Fool’’: ‘“There is a war between the living and the dead, and the Irish stories 
keep harping on it.” For the scholar the book is worse than useless. No editorial 
guidance is supplied. A foreword by Yeats, dated 1925, suggests that the 
collection is a reprint of material assembled at that time, chiefly from publica- 
tions of 1893 to 1897, such as The Celtic Twilight, The Secret Rose, and Stories of 
Red Hanrahan. Allan Wade’s Bibliography shows that this is not the case. It also 
shows that the original collections seemingly reprinted here have been so 
altered by selection and revision as to require at least a minimum of editorial 
explanation. It is hard to see why a major publisher dealing with a major 


twentieth-century figure should have failed to supply such information. 
B.R. McE. 


MILTON AND THIS PENDANT Wor Lp. By George Wesley Whiting. University of 
Texas Press, Austin. pp. xv-264. $5.00. 


Professor Whiting states that his purpose is to trace the course of certain ideas, 
symbols, and themes as they were embodied and transformed in Milton’s 
Comus, Lycidas, Paradise Lost, and Samson Agonistes. But, in addition to the 
rich store of learning and scholarship which are manifest in his discussion of 
these works, he develops two themes of a more personal nature. First, he 
openly argues for a traditional kind of scholarship which is concerned with 
the religious background and materials; and he has little patience with certain 
“modern” critics who are interested only in images, patterns, metrics—‘‘a 
crew of sophisticated and dogmatic critics who apparently never made an 
honest effort to understand the poet or his thought.”’ (169) Second, and this at 
times seems to be his primary concern, he presents a running commentary on the 
ills of our time and an argument for the validity of the Christian religion in 
general and Milton’s doctrines in particular. 
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His frequently-stated assumption is that true appreciation of Milton’s 
poetry demands not only a recognition of its spiritual truths but also a kind 
of religious consecration on the part of the reader. Such an assumption, of 
course, is an individual matter; one may agree or disagree, with perhaps some 
qualification in either case. But more disturbing is his pushing of the assumption 
to the extreme: “‘Only by rejecting material standards of goodness and hap- 
piness, only by cultivating genuine spiritual values, humility, sincerity, serious- 
ness, love, faith, and charity—only thus may the reader approach Milton 
intelligently and in the p oper spirit.” (225) 

Because the book so forthrightly undertakes to argue and evaluate, to 
contrast past ideals with present degeneracy, and to denounce much modern 
criticism and scholarship, it inevitably raises the question whether or not 
Professor Whiting is arguing a fundamental, and perhaps irreconcilable, 
conflict between the religious and the scholarly points of view, and even 
between “‘appreciation”’ and criticism. At times he seems to equate modern 
criticism with secularism, rationalism, and materialism—the root ills of the 
present age. Furthermore, despite his own considerable contributions to our 
knowledge of Milton, he seems to despair of the value of scholarship, unless it 
helps the reader toward understanding of spiritual values: “In fact, erudition 
may be a definite encumbrance, and it may interfere with the genuine appre- 
ciation of the poem, which needs either devout readers, or, at the very least, 
those who will consider with sympathy and understanding the Christian 
faith.” (167) For Professor Whiting, it is clearly the moral or spiritual values 
which determine and define Milton’s poetry. 

Although one may have reservations about the limitations of such an 
approach, one recognizes, nevertheless, the importance of the religious back- 
ground for an understanding of Milton. In this respect the book contains 
much valuable material and excellent accounts of doctrinal complexities as set 
forth in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Protestant documents. Professor 
Whiting’s interpretation of the much argued “two-handed engine” of Lycidas 
as the Work of God is certainly one of the best demonstrated in recent scholar- 
ship. Whether the book can serve to turn the tide of modern materialism, 
however, is unfortunately another question. B.O.K. 


Tue YALE Epirion oF THE Works OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Vol. I. D1ArtEs, 
PRAYERS, AND ANNALS. Ed. by E. L. McAdam, jr. with Donald and Mary 
Hyde. Yale University Press, New Haven. pp. xxi-461. $10.00. 


When a new edition of the works of Samuel Johnson was known to be in 
preparation, all eighteenth-century scholars were made happy. Now the first 
volume of the work is off the press, and no one is likely to be able to find fault. 
The editors have produced a magnificent book. 

Much of the material here printed has been known through earlier printings, 
e.g., Prayers and Meditations as edited by the Reverend George Strahan, a friend 


of Dr. Johnson; the autobiographical account of the early years, published in 
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1805; and various of the journals of travel. There is much, though, that is 
presented for the first time in print, ¢.g., Johnson’s longest and fullest diary 
known today, the manuscript of which is owned by Donald and Mary Hyde. 
This diary was started in 1765 and was continued intermittently until near the 
end of his life. Also, careful study and the use of modern tools of research, such 
as the infra-red light, have permitted the recovery of various passages left 
incomplete or unexplained in earlier printings. 

To have the materials of this volume made available in this form is a great 
advantage to scholarship. A still greater advantage, though, is found in the 
running commentary which the editors have included page by page in explana- 
tion of the Johnson entries. One quotation will reveal the necessity for elucida- 
tion as well as show the clarity by Mr. McAdam. 


Monday 18 1765. Eheu! M.3 in bed in the morning with little 
difficulty. At 5 p.m. at Trail’s. Begged a Guinea for the Widow with 
4 children that sells herbs. Xp. Fr. 7s, Coach 2s, Chariot 1; in all 10s. 


Mr. McAdam’s explanation of this passage appears toward the bottom of the 
same page with this quotation from the diary. It reads: 


Why Johnson begins . . . with “Alas!” is not easy to say, unless he was 
still thinking of Tetty, or perhaps of his relapse into drinking wine the 
night before That afternoon he went to the Thrales, no doubt 
for dinner, where we see that his charity was not limited to his own 
contributions, but that he solicited funds from his friends. The entry 
also shows how intimate he had become with the Thrales. His 
expenses that day were 7s to Frank Barber, and for transportation. 


This first volume is beautiful to see (eye-catching), delightful to handle, 
easy to read, and exciting to study. As a sample of what is to come in the later 
volumes, this book enhances one’s anticipation. 

Dispite the fact that more is known of Johnson than of any other figure in the 
eighteenth century, the little sidelights thrown upon the great man through 
his own diaries, prayers, and meditations give a clearer picture of the sort of 


man he was in private. W.N.C. 


Secectep Poems or SAMUEL TAYLOR Co.erince. Edited by James Reeves. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xxxv-154. $1.75. 


This small edition is a pleasant, inexpensive way for the general reader to 
become acquainted with the poet, Coleridge. The introduction, largely 
biographical, is sympathetic and essentially sound. The selections are judicious 
and the notes adequate. The book is easy reading in almost every respect. The 
assertion on the jacket that the edition will also interest “‘the student’’ is, 
however, puzzling. The material is not new, and, although the editorial point of 
view is often unusual, it is expressed more as opinion than as reasoned con- 
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clusion. Mr. Reeves feels, for example, that the failure of Coleridge’s marriage 
was exclusively the fault of Mrs. Coleridge, that Coleridge was undone by his 
wife and his friends, that he was “‘a poet . . . throughout his life” (xxix), and that 
the original version of “‘Dejection”’ (here first included in an edition of poems, 
although twice previously published) is “‘immeasurably the best version 
available.”’ (145) Mr. Reeves may be correct on one or all scores, but the fact 
remains that “‘the student’’ would like to see considerably more evidence than 
the author is able to present in a book of this sort. One can only hope that he 


plans to argue his case elsewhere. L.W. 


COLERIDGE THE Visionary. By 7. S. Beer. Chatto & Windus, London. pp. 367. 
$6.00. 


“For over a century,” says Mr. Beer in his preface, “the myriad- 
mindedness of Samuel Taylor Coleridge has steadfastly refused to be 
contained within the bounds of a single volume, and this book is no 
exception to that rule. It does not set out to provide either a complete 
account of Coleridge’s thought or a detailed appreciation of his 
poetry. It [attempts only] to explore some of the fields where poet and 
thinker met... .” 


The book itself does explore ‘“‘some of the fields,” and it must be said that 
Mr. Beer brings a wide fund of general as well as Coleridgean informaticn to 
aid him in his explorations. 

One wonders, however, what precisely is meant by “myriad-mindedness”’ 
and why it is that, of all the philosophies, Coleridge’s alone should “steadfastly 
refuse to be contained within the bounds of a single volume.”’ One volume will 
suffice to give students a pretty good knowledge of Aristotle or Kant or Hegel 
or Schlegel, but not, it appears, of Coleridge, who evidently requires a myriad 
of volumes for his myriad of minds. Why? The implication is that, unlike the 
minds of all other thinkers, actual or imaginable, the minds of Coleridge had 
nothing to do with each other, so that to attempt to confine his thought “‘to a 
single volume” would be equivalent to attempting to confine the thought of the 
thousand different philosophers representing ten thousand different cultures, 
religions, backgrounds, and philosophical systems within these limits. Frankly, 
I do not understand this kind of approach. Philosophers may be inconsistent in 
some details, and they may alter certain aspects of their thinking from time to 
time, but to suppose that a philosopher, capable of penetrating insights, has no 
ability and no need to organize these insights into anything resembling a system 
seems to me literally fantastic. The human mind does not function in this 
manner: it has, as Coleridge himself said, ‘‘no predilection for absurdities.” 
Nor can I understand the implication that whatever has “‘steadfastly refused” 
to be done “for over a century” ought not to be attempted now. It seems to 
me that the fact that it has not been done makes its present doing only the more 
urgent, especially when so much is to be gained by the doing. I should not 
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hesitate to suggest that what Coleridge scholarship needs more than anything 
else at this point is a systematic presentation of Coleridge’s thinking. Until this 
need is satisfied, books about Coleridge will be simply books about Coleridge. 
But, with an intellectual framework into which the books fit, some of them might 
take on real meaning and significance, providing a fresh insight into certain 
aspects of his thinking without thereby distorting the whole. L.W. 


Tue Letrers or Mary Worpswortn, |800-1855. Edited by Mary E. Burton. 
Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. xxix-363. $6.75. 


As a supplement to editions of the letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
this (the first) edition of the letters of Mary Wordsworth is certain to be wel- 
comed by scholars. Including all letters through 1820, it omits only those there- 
after which are “perfunctory or uninteresting”’ (vi), and the volume .:oncludes 
with a genealogical! chart of the Hutchinson family. The introduction is confined 
to a brief biography, and there are few notes. In short, Miss Burton is an unob- 
trusive, but evidently competent editor, and anyone interested in the Words- 
worth circle will find her work rewarding. 

Although much of the text is the chitchat of a wife and mother, it is not 
without literary merit. At times Mary expresses herself remarkably well, and, 
even when her style is tedious, her character illuminates the pages. The general 
reader will unfortunately have difficulty identifying the multitude of friends 
and relations and understanding the various allusions, and he will find the 
notes too often inadequate. But, if he continues despite this difficulty, he must 
be struck by the wisdom, the courage, the devotion, the loyalty, and the piety 
of this little-known wife of a great poet. The letters are the chronicle of a 
heroine. L.W. 


Tue Lire or EvizasetH Barrett BROWNING. By Gardner B. Taplin. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. pp. xv-482. $6.50. 


With Mr. Taplin’s full modern biography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, we 
have the first authoritative, exhaustive, and accurate account of that tumultuous 
and yet idyllic life. Mr. Taplin has inspected every possible primary source— 
letters in manuscript and in print, notebooks, family records, books of memoirs 
and reminiscences, church and civil records, newspaper and periodical files, 
and the poetry itself. The notes are helpful; the bibliography, particularly 
of primary materials and the periodical publications of Mrs. Browning, the best 
assembled ; and the scope of the book, including attention to her poetry, suggests 
the meticulous care that produced this definitive biography of the woman 
many Victorians called the “greatest female poetic genius in the history of the 
world.” 

About one quarter of the text is devoted to the early life—friendships with 
Stuart Boyd, G. B. Hunter, and others, family life, and the intellectual growth 
of the poet. In this portion the biographer strains to verify his every statement 
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with documentary evidence, often forcing a disjointed, brittle, fragmentary 
structure as a result. But he illustrates, with marginal annotations from Eliza- 
beth’s books, some clear accounts of her reading tastes and educational progress 
while he clarifies vague points in her early life. 

In the second quarter, however, in which Mr. Taplin treats the friendship 
with and engagement and marriage to Robert Browning, he relies almost 
solely upon the more than 1100 pages of the published “love letters.’’ With 
controlled resources his style is graceful, subtle, smooth, and fully informative 
as he translates the letters into a concise yet moving narrative of an exciting and 
much sentimentalized period of crisis in the lives of the two poets. He manages 
to convey the sense of urgency felt by Browning and the reluctance and fore- 
boding felt by Elizabeth. He does not mention one of Elizabeth’s principal, 
and most delicate, reasons for fearing marriage, her dependence upon morphine, 
which worried her more than the possible pain she might bring her family, 
particularly her father, by her marriage. 

The last half of the book, covering the fifteen years of married life, is organized 
chronologically around the places of residences, trips to Paris and London, 
and the publications of Mrs. Browning during these, her most productive, 
years. Here the finest achievement of this rewarding study is evident in 
Mr. Taplin’s thoroughness in dealing with all phases of the life of the poet from 
the accurate dating of letters to stays in particular cities, villas, and hotels and in 
showing much of the everyday life of the Brownings—from servant problems 
to the more serious financial cloud that cast a pall over their happiness for ten 
years. In these portions Mr. Taplin judiciously selects details and comments 
from the thousands of letters, often still unpublished. He assembles a parade of 
literary, artistic, and political figures who move through the narrative during 
the active, calm, productive years of the Brownings, the mid-fifties It is to 
Mr. Taplin’s credit that, in these chapters of potpourri and domestic felicity, he 
manages to keep the focus on Mrs. Browning, relating comments and events to 
her. Now and then one wishes he would bring Robert into the picture more 
clearly, particularly showing the effect of the marriage and of Elizabeth on his 
art. 

The narrative is broken only once with a long critical chapter on 
Mrs. Browning’s most extravagantly praised poem, Aurora Leigh. Taking 
account of the extreme adulation and the extremely cool press, Mr. Taplin 
almost too brutally illustrates the defects of the poem. But there is no question 
about Mrs. Browning’s repeated insistence that her reputation must rest with 
this poem which she said contained her ‘“‘highest convictions upon Life and 
Art.” For its presentation of mid-nineteenth-century social problems and for 
Mrs. Browning’s views of these problems and the art of poetry, it ranks with 
“Maud” and deserves critical study today by students of the period. In his 
critique, Mr. Taplin illustrates parallels and suggests possible sources for the 
characters and plot while further relating much of the external background and 
events of the poem to the life of Mrs. Browning herself. Perhaps Mr. Taplin’s 
illuminating observations will spark further critical attention to the ideas and 
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philosophy inherent in this poem and in others not dealing solely with the 
“Ttalian question.” 

To weave such an amount of material into a concise, readable, and under- 
standable context is a masterful achievement and proves how thoroughly 
familiar Mr. Taplin is with his subject; it further suggests why he remains in 
the background permitting Mrs. Browning, as it were, to tell her own story. 
Some readers will prefer more critical commentary and evaluation by the 
biographer, while others will appreciate the objective withdrawal in the face 
of a wealth of evidence. Surely, whatever the point of view, the final chapter, 
“Epilogue: A Century of Criticism,’ would be improved with a clearer judg- 
ment by the biographer than the final paragraph which sums up the story 
after a series of critical comments have been noted. 

With this life, and with the recent editions of letters, we can now place 
Mrs. Browning more clearly into her setting, and we can now look for more 
concentrated studies of aspects of her life and work—her critical reputation, 
her views on subjects other than spiritualism and Italy, her letter conversations, 
her humor, and other subjects. Mr. Taplin’s biography has replaced misin- 
formation, worship, and curiosity with a factual, realistic, and discerning 
portrait of the woman and poet who made the “immortal lovers’’ possible. 


R.E.F. 


Tue Heart or Emerson’s JOURNALS. Edited by Bliss Perry. Dover Publications, 
N.Y. pp. 357. $1.85. 

The ten-volume edition of Emerson’s Journal was completed in 1914; twelve 
years later Bliss Perry made this discriminating selection, now before us as a 
welcome addition to the growing shelf of paperbacks. Most readers would do 
well to browse in these excerpts before turning to the essays. Here is Emerson’s 
wit and wisdom without the formality of his transcendentalism and without the 
pulpit tone of his public utterances. “What a pity that we cannot curse and 
swear in good society!’’ he comments. ““My page about ‘Consistency’ would be 
better written thus: Damn Consistency!” During the panic of 1837 he grum- 
bled: “Cold April; hard times; men breaking who ought not to break; banks 
bullied into the bolstering of desperate speculators; all the newspapers a chorus 
of owls.”’ Characteristic of his more serious side is this entry: ““The Religion that 
is afraid of Science dishonors God and commits suicide.” B.R. McE. 


MOopeERN VERSE IN ENGLIsH: 1900-1950. Edited by Lord David Cecil and Allen 
Tate. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 688. $5.00. 


As the title suggests, the two distinguished critics who edited this handy and 
well-turned-out volume have grouped their selections without regard for 
nationality, correctly viewing poetry in English as an international project. 
They have separated, however, the English and American poets in their brief 
biographical accounts at the end, and in the two historical and critical essays 
that preface the collection. In spite of the title, the selections begin with the 
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work of Emily Dickinson, Hardy, and Hopkins (a perfectly logical inclusion in 
terms of these writers’ influence upon modern poetry). The selections from the 
work of earlier twentieth-century poets are largely traditional, and what gives 
the volume interest is its inclusion within the same covers of a good deal of work 
by writers, such as Robert Lowell, whom, just a few years ago, we liked to call 
the “younger poets,” and by currently experimental and even controversial 
men like Kenneth Rexroth. The editors have not permitted any prejudices and, 
consequently, present a full, representative picture of poetry written in England 
and America in the first half of this century. The fact they include 116 poets 
prohibits thorough representation of any, and some may be skimped. A less 
valid complaint that a decade has passed since 1950 may be answered by Tate’s 
remark that “‘one looks in vain at the work of the brilliant young poets of the 
fifth decade for the signs of a new poetry such as Pound, Eliot, Stevens, Miss 
Moore, Ransom, Cummings, and Crane gave us thirty-five years ago,”’ and 
his conclusion that we are now at the end of a “‘period style.” 

The introductory essays in which Cecil and Tate analyze trends in British 
and American poetry of the period are, as one would expect, informed and 
stimulating. Both comment on the effects of the isolation of poets in modern 
society. Cecil discusses how twentieth-century conditions have caused the 
continuation of the “romantic situation” for writers down to the present, a 
situation which will still continue probably until a more stable culture prevails. 


D.B.P. 


TALES FROM MANY LANDS 


TALEs OF ANCIENT INp1A. Translated from the Sanskrit by 7. A.B. Van Buitenen. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. viii-260. $4.50. 


Fourteen tales from India, newly translated with a terse and vibrant effective- 
ness. These tales will appeal to any reader who enjoys action, suspense, 
characterization, and suspension of disbelief in the supernatural. Two of the 
tales contain two stories as component parts; one other tale contains eleven 
riddling shorter tales told by a vampire. The brief connecting links in it are 
fascinating. 

As the introduction points out, the tales present the romance of love before 
and outside of marriage, the romance of travel, and the romance of the quest 
for wealth. Some of the tales have counterparts in famous stories of other times 
and lands, among them Hans Christian Andersen’s story of the princess who 
slept on a pea, Thomas Mann’s story “‘Die Vertauschten Képfe,”’ and the Biblical 
account of Solomon’s judgment between two women each claiming one and the 
same infant as her own. This is a collection valuable to the student of compara- 
tive literature, to the student of comparative sociology and folk culture, and to 
the general reader who has ever enjoyed or may ever enjoy a type of ‘Arabian 
Nights” tales zestfully flavored with antiquity and yet not outdated in narrative 
power of suggesting human strengths and frailties. W.D.T. 
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THe EMERGENCE OF GERMAN AS A LiTeRARY LANGUAGE 1700-1775. By Eric A. 
Blackall. Cambridge University Press, N.Y. pp. xl-539. $10.00. 


The book is indispensable for a student of the German language and literature. 
In a highly original approach the author focuses attention on the interplay 
between literature and linguistics. The confusion and provincialism of the 17th 
and early 18th centuries made critics, philosophers, and poets grope toward 
valid and abiding standards, starting from an uncertain allegiance to ancient 
traditions of court and school. The German language is seen emerging within 
the short period of one century as an instrument of ‘‘ease, pliability and grace” 
until it reaches classical heights of expression in the age of Goethe. By minute 
and rigorous analyses of style and diction, Prof. Blackall demonstrates through 
representative writers, chosen meticulously on the basis of an impressively 
detailed knowledge of the era, how a general dissatisfaction with the language 
as a vehicle for literary and intellectual expression was a great, if not the, deter- 
mining factor for the emergence of German as a great literary language. The 
situation at the time was diagnosed by various approaches, and remedies were 
suggested by critics and grammarians, while the creative writers strove not 
only to make the German language say things “‘in different and new ways but 
even to make it say new things.’’ The author’s purpose (to give as clear a picture 
as possible of the development of the German language between 1700 and 1775 
—the most imporiant in the history of the language in his estimate) is fully 
achieved. He traces minutely but by no means tediously the revolt against the 
absolutism of rationalist criteria until the rich and deep potentialities of the 
language found their greatest fulfillment in Goethe’s work. The vast area of 
literary production of the period is traversed with methodological competence 
and firmness so that the essential features of the linguistic evolution are clearly 
elucidated. It is shown how the significant writer increased the resources of his 
language, but how he first had “‘to wrestle with the language he is born to.” 
There was between writer and language a reciprocity of influence, although the 
creative priority was with the writer. 

Although it might be envisioned that some scholars would in some instances 
have chosen different illustrative material and, in some individual cases, would 
have arrived at divergent conclusions, the basic merit of the book is incontest- 
able. Prof. Blackall has made a substantial contribution to a more profound 
understanding of the history of the German language in one of its most critical 
and problematic periods. 

The University of Nebraska W.K.P. 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By Erich Auerbach. Meri- 
dian Books, N.Y. pp. 249. $1.35. 


The late Professor Auerbach was a German philologist of the classic type. 
Widely read in many languages, learned without pedantry, he developed 
philosophy from his knowledge. The six essays in this little book, selected by 
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Auerbach before his death in 1957, seem a miscellany, yet, as the title suggests, 
there is unity. “‘Figura,”’ the initial and longest essay explains the term in its 
context of Scriptural interpretation as midway between allegory and symbol. 
In the second essay, Dante’s account of the marriage of St. Francis to Poverty 
is interpreted in the light of this doctrine of ‘‘Figura.’”’ Pascal’s development of 
the essential evil in all power is another facet of philosophical emphasis. In 
**La Cour et la Ville,’”’ Auerbach shows that in seventeenth-century France the 
nobles began to be replaced by “‘the grande bourgeoisie, the cultivated persons 
whose mere birth did not entitle them to be received at court.” The essays on 
Vico’s Scienza Nuova (1725) points out that this Italian scholar anticipated by 
fifty years the concept of historical perspective so influential in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century thought. In the final essay, on Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal, 
Auerbach pays high tribute to the art of the book, so influential on later poets, 
but he concludes: Baudelaire ‘“‘was contaminated by the idolatry of art that is 
still with us. What a strange phenomenon: a prophet of doom who expects 
nothing of his readers but admiration for his artistic achievement.” It is evident 
that for Auerbach the drama of European literature lies not in its form but in 
its meaning. B.R. McE. 


Stuptigs In Frencu-C.assicaL TRAGEDY. By Lacy Lockert. Vanderbilt University 
Press, Nashville. pp. 529. $6.50. 


The question that immediately arises concerning Mr. Lockert’s book is that 
of the perpetuity of literary works. What makes a work survive beyond its own 
epoch ? Is time an infallible critic? Can we be content with the scattered works 
that this judgment of time has spared ? 

For any Frenchman who is not a specialist in the history of literature, 
Corneille and Racine remain the only tragic authors of the Classical period. 
Now, thanks to Mr. Lockert, their old rivals rise from oblivion and are allowed 
to compete again with the victors. In fact, not only do we find in the book 
analyses of the two great masters’ tragedies, but also detailed accounts of most 
of the outstanding dramas of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

What an exciting spectacle the retrial of so many long-forgotten cases pre- 
sents! As a good police magistrate should, Mr. Lockert presents as complete a 
case as possible. He rises up against the tradition of the French critic who has 
pronounced the final judgment that we know. L’ Astrate by Quinault is examined 
with as much care, if not more, as Cinna or Andromaque. Thus we discover that 
Tristan |’Hermite could maintain a high degree of emotional tension, that 
Du Ryer distinguished himself by the originality of his ideas, that Rotrou 
displayed admirable verse mechanics, that Thomas Corneille (brother of the 
“‘great’’ Corneille) excelled in holding his audience spellbound by remarkable 
stagecraft, that Quinault’s delicacy was surpassed by Racine alone, that even 
Pradon—so often maligned—was capable of composing verses of rare elegance. 
But, as for the tragedy of the eighteenth century, Mr. Lockert seems to find it 
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decidedly stereotyped and decadent. Nevertheless, we are grateful to him for 
citing the sparkling dialogue occurring in Voltaire’s Mahomet. 

The French texts are presented together with translations, and this allows the 
American public to appreciate the tragedies as much as possible. In the case of 
certain minor plays, the translation appears to me even superior to the original! 
The words have retained their force, and the coldness of French classical verse 
has disappeared as if by magic. As for Racine’s verses, their quality is inherent 
in the language itself. To translate them is to attempt to square the circle. 
Despite the precision of Mr. Lockert’s work, the Racinian music does not 
survive in English. 

Mr. Lockert’s criticism is that of works; there are few references to the men. 
The text and that is all. It is a view opposite to the sociological concept of 
literary criticism. The authors’ sources are often examined, and it was an 
excellent idea to print Aeschylus’ and Euripides’ texts alongside that of Racine. 

I have one major reservation. I think that Mr. Lockert, although he has done 
justice to the minor authors, did not do as well for Corneille. He says Corneille 
was “infatuated with extremes.” Certainly Corneille constantly overstated 
things; but it seems to me unacceptable to describe as a weakling and as a 
poor victim of his environment, a man who, in spite of repeated failures (chiefly 
in the last part of his career) never ceased applying personal concepts and 
created, by means of these concepts, the very forms which were to become the 
French theater. 

Finally, Mr. Lockert criticizes the importance accorded to style in France. 
But can dramatic qualities be judged abstractly, as existing in themselves? 


Is not the quality of expression what determines the power of the work? In the 
last analysis, the superiority of Corneille, and even more of Racine, resides in 
this power of expression probably more than in the strength of subject matter. 


j.P. 


Last Essays. By Thomas Mann. Translated by Richard and Clara Winston 
and Tamia and James Stern. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. pp. 218. $4.50. 


The most noteworthy of Thomas Mann’s four Last Essays, which deal with 
Schiller, Goethe, Nietzsche, and Chekhov, is that on ‘“‘Nietzsche’s Philosophy 
in the Light of Recent History.”’ It sheds remarkable light on Mann’s intel- 
lectual transmutations. 

Nietzsche once described himself as *‘a man who wishes nothing more than 
daily to lose some reassuring belief, who seeks and finds his happiness in this 
daily greater literation of the mind.”’ Within a circumscribed sphere, that of 
German Romantic creativeness and thought represented by Schopenhauer, 
Wagner, and Nietzsche, Thomas Mann has also forced himself to lose cherished 
beliefs. His breaking with Wagnerian music and his revolt against romantic 
obscurations are symptomatic for the attempts to liberate his mind and are of 
central significance in his novels and essays. The treatise on Nietzsche now 
marks Mann’s farewell to the last of the threesome. While the publisher’s 
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blurb contains the sentence that his reappraisal will come as a surprise to most 
readers, those who have read Mann attentively will not be astonished by his 
revaluation. It was inevitable since the writing of his Doktor Faustus (1947). 

As Thomas Mann saw it, in the last vears of his life, there were two prime 
errors which deranged Nietzschean thought. The first was a misinterpretation 
of the relative power of instinct and intellect. “When we consider,” the author 
observed, “how completely, in the great majority of men, will, instinct, and 
selfishness dominate and repress intellect, reason, and sense of justice, it is 
evidently absurd to believe that instinct must be given the upper hand.”’ The 
second of Nietzsche’s errors was the false relationship into which he put life 
and morality when he treated them as antagonists. Mann regarded morality 
and life as partners and saw the real dichotomy, and an unbridgeable gulf, to 
be between ethics and aesthetics. 

Despite the formal abandonment of Nietzsche, however, Thomas Mann was 
not realiy able to forsake him—just as Nietzsche remained a disciple of 
Schopenhauer long after he had rejected him. The novelist and the philos- 
opher had very much in common. Both began their intellectual lives by lauding 
the so-called German spirit and identifying themselves with it, before becoming 
caustic critics—in Nietzsche the change came at a much earlier age than in the 
case of Thomas Mann—of dominant trends in German culture. Both despised 
that which Nietzsche called the unholy trinity of the modern epoch: racism, 
statism, and nationalism. The perspectives of both were European. 

Studies of Mann’s ambivalent relationship with Nietzsche and his intellectual 
dependence, despite disavowals, could produce exceedingly fruitful results for 
literary and intellectual history. H.v.H. 


Tue Way Down anv Out: Tue Occutt in Symsouist LirerRature. By John 
Senior. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. pp. xxvi-217. $3.75. 


“One of the characteristic features of twentieth century literature, is its pre- 
occupation with irrelevance.”” This preoccupation, Mr. Senior believes, is no 
accident. The conviction or discovery that all things are relevant—the mood of 
ephphany, as Joyce’s Stephen Dedalus calls it—rests upon an ancient tradition 
of occultism, only fitfully exemplified between the Renaissance and the twen- 
tieth century. The occult is the hidden, and the hidden is the perennial philos- 
ophy which symbolists try to convey. ““The proper end of literary study is 
not literature,”’ says Mr. Senior; its proper end is the right view of the world. 
This right view is an occult one, held by primitives and by some quite civilized 
people, including Mr. Senior: “‘the universe is animate; there is an animating 
‘force’ ; this force can be controlled through sympathy and contagion in various 
kinds of ritual and discipline.” On this forthright declaration, Mr. Senior 
proceeds to explain parallels between the yantras (paradoxes) of Hindu religion 
and Plato’s juxtaposition of the opposing principles that the universe is an 
illusion and is also God. This paradoxical or magical view of the world was in a 
sense overthrown by Newton. Nevertheless, Swedenborg, Blake, and others 
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have rejected Newton. One explanation of romaticism, Mr. Senior points out, 
is that it is a resurgence of occultism. Hugo, Nerval, Rimbaud, Huysmans, 
Villiers, Mallarmé, Yeats, and T.S. Eliot are discussed in this perspective. 
Mr. Senior concludes: “The symbolist theory of literature is actually the 
accepted one over far and away the greatest area of space and time. Whether or 
not it is acceptable, or even possible, to us living in a culture predicated on 
very different assumptions is a question whose answer lies outside the present 
work.”’ Mr. Senior’s own view is clear: ‘““The true way down [from our preda- 
tory, violent society] is out, out of the self altogether; and this means genuine 
pain, genuine self-destruction; and failure means confusion, terror, and 
despair.” B.R. McE. 


Points oF View. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday & Co., N.Y. pp. 284. 
$4.50. 


Announced as Maugham’s last book, this volume is made up of five essays that 
the British novelist has written on a variety of subjects that have interested him 
over the years—Goethe, a modern Indian swami, the Reverend Dr. Tillotson 
of seventeenth-century London, three French journalists, and the short story. 
While all except one of these subjects seem of logical interest to a literary man, 
Maugham seems to be mainly interested in the people he discusses as per- 
sonalities, rather than as writers. A good deal of his discussion is biographical 
gossip—though frequently fascinating gossip—and Maugham seems interested 
primarily in people as people. 

In studying his personalities he inevitably presents also the worlds in which 
they moved. For example, his discussion of the French journalists, the Gon- 
courts, Jules Renard, and Paul Leautaud, suggests a good deal about the 
journalistic life in Paris during the last generation or so. As would be expected 
from Maugham, the emphasis is upon the dramatic or the curious. He remarks, 
in undertaking the essay on Goethe, that he is writing on the German merely 
because he takes pleasure in doing so, and all the essays are concerned with 
meditating upon what he has found interesting or curious, usually people. 
Even in his essay on the short story, he indulges in a good deal of biography and 
comment on personalities. His literary theories here are not new to those fa- 
miliar with The Summing Up. Maugham likes a good story told with verve and 
dramatic effect. ‘“To copy life has never been the artist’s business.’’ He admires 
Maupassant because the Frenchman wrote with brevity and arranged his 
stories to interest and surprise. He dramatized life. Needless to say, Maugham 
is not sympathetic with Henry James’s work. He remarks that, in spite of 
elaboration, many of James’s stories are “‘uncommonly trivial.’’ On the other 
hand, Maugham displays a good deal of respect for Chekhov, although his 
discussion of that writer is once again to a considerable extent biographical. 
Quoting with approval Chekhov’s refusal to be didactic, Maugham uses this 
as a peg to attack the idea that a fiction writer should instruct—his purpose is 
to tell a story, to please. Maugham closes with a study of a more recent writer— 
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Katherine Mansfield. Again, he reverts to biography. The result is a caustic, 
worldly, and highly readable discussion of that writer’s personal life. 
Maugham has lived a long time among people of ability and repute. Con- 
sequently, his highly individual meditations on various personalities are both 
sophisticated and penetrating. His own personality, of course, is evident 
throughout. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that some of the passages are rough or 
show poor organization. One gets the impression of a highly skilled stylist, a 
veteran story-teller, dictating his lines and sometimes not bothering to read 
over what he has said. D.B.P. 


To.tstoy or Dostoevsky. By George Steiner. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. pp. 354-xiv. 
$5.75. 


Mr. Steiner has moved boldly among the giants in his broad treatment of two 
master novelists, yet his ‘‘essay in the old criticism” preserves their dignity and 
enhances his own. His credo, that literary criticism should be ‘‘engendered by 
admiration,” that the critic’s role is “‘not to judge or to anatomize, but to 
mediate” between author and reader, seems to this reviewer an especially 
appropriate posture from which to approach Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. Although 
a “technique of detachment” may be effective in dealing with the scientists of 
French fiction, it would not serve to develop an understanding of humanitarians 
and mythologists like the Russian masters. 

The respectful boldness of Mr. Steiner’s criticism allows him to categorize 
Tolstoy as an epic composer of Homeric proportion and Dostoevsky as the 
greatest tragic dramatist since Shakespeare. The hyperboles are indeed well 
sustained, particularly in the case of Tolstoy whose epic qualities are brought 
forth both in suo genere and through the skillful citation of concepts and passages 
providing direct comparison between War and Peace and the Jliad. Tolstoy’s 
status is further underscored by contrasting the “high seriousness” of Anna 
Karenina with the bare objectivity of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. The study of 
Dostoevsky as tragedian is but slightly less effective. Steiner has no difficulty 
in establishing the dramatic genre of The Idiot, The Brothers Karamazov, and The 
Possessed, but he does not provide the same comparative documentation that he 
assembles for Tolstoy’s epics. 

The author does not, of course, pretend originality in the appellations applied. 
Tolstoy’s self-comparison with Homer is well known, and the dramatic qualities 
of Dostoevsky’s fiction are frequently described. This volume is, in part, there- 
fore, a review of the literature on the subject; its bibliography is impressive; 
and indebtediess to Russian, French, British, German, and American sources 
is properly acknowledged. (One omission, regrettable to the indolent reader, is 
the failure to provide page references in the footnotes.) Although the author 
does not read Russian, he has shown discriminating judgment in his selection 
of translations. He has apparently read all the published works of Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky and has made effective use of the notebooks and drafts prepared by 
each writer. 
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A genuine contribution is derived from the dual nature of the study. Under- 
standing of the two novelists is advanced by the comparative treatment, but 
this reader felt the lack of direct confrontation of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
throughout the chapters on epic and drama. The giants are, however, brought 
shoulder to shoulder in the last section, in which their attitudes and mythologies 
are effectively contrasted. An excellent summary completes the work. 

Steiner defines mythologies as “‘the shapes which we seek to impose through 
will or desire or in the shadow of our fears, on the otherwise uncontrollable 
choas of experience.” He then analyzes the revolutionary rationalism of 
Tolstoy’s natural man and the “‘tragico-fantastic yet conservative metaphysics 
of Dostoevsky’s underground man.”’ He contrasts Tolstoy as “‘poet of the land, 
of the rural setting, and the pastoral mood”’ with Dostoevsky as dramatist of 
metropolitan cellars, streets, and byways. He discusses Tolstoy’s near-pagan 
revolt against orthodoxy and the deity of Christ in opposition to Dostoevsky’s 
ardent persuasion of the freedom available to him who believes. Yet, of course, 
the paradox is presented of Tolstoy’s healthy belief in man’s capacity to love 
his neighbor “through reason and utilitarian enlightenment’’—over against 
Dostoevsky’s deduction of the existence of God from the fact of man’s freedom 
to dwell in evil. 

One’s enjoyment of this volume is greatly increased by Mr. Steiner’s own 
rich diction and his skill as a maker of phrases. P.E.H. 


I REMEMBER: SKETCH FOR AN AuToBIOGRAPHY. By Boris Pasternak. Translated 
by David Magarshack. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. 192. $3.75. 


Readers will find the early sections of this book a revelation of the tempestuous 
condition of the Russian intelligentsia at the time of the fall of the Empire and 
during the revolution when, at least for the literati, Russia seems to have been 
in a state of nerves. The condition might be likened to that of the man from 
whom the seven devils had departed, and the seven worse had not yet taken 
possession. Much of this section will be obscure to the reader because of his 
lack of acquaintance with the works of the Russian writers discussed. However, 
in reading this book one does come to understand the general mental turmoil 
of the times. 

Quite in contrast with the obscurity of the opening chapters is the latter part 
of the book, which, among other things, contains a fresh and sententious 
criticism of Shakespeare’s plays which is suggestive. 

As indicated in the title, the book is too sketchy for an autobiography, but, 
at this time, it will be prized for the light that it throws upon the inner life of 
the author of Dr. Zhivago. R.T.F. 


Camus. By Germaine Brée. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick. pp. 275. 
$5.00. 


Still another book on Albert Camus. I have already indicated in a review of 
Philip Thody’s Albert Camus (The Personalist, Autumn 1959, pp. 433-34) why I 
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feel all this attention is excessive. The present book, in spite of its high quality, 
has not changed my opinion. 

Miss Brée’s book is better than Mr. Thody’s; first, because it is more urbanely 
written; and, second, because Miss Brée has had the active co-operation— 
almost collaboration, in some instances—of Camus himself, who put many 
unpublished or otherwise rare texts at her disposal. The first six chapters make 
fascinating reading, for they constitute a biography of Camus that is nonetheless 
absorbing for being admirably discreet. The remainder of the book takes up 
successively the novels, plays, and essays of Camus, describing, analyzing, 
interrelating, and evaluating each work sensibly and sensitively. 

Yet, for me, the biographical section remains the most valuable part, for 
Camus himself is something of a phenomenon. A “‘spare’’ who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize before he was forty-five and who was first the idol and later the 
téte de Turc of the existentialists—the spectacle is not an ordinary one, and Miss 
Brée’s biographical chapters tell an illuminating tale. The rest of the book is 
made up of intelligent but seldom indispensable obiter dicta underscoring what 
Camus himself has usually said quite clearly and effectively. A.K. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Epcar Quinet: A Stupy tn Frencu Parriorism. By Richard Howard Powers. 
Arnold Foundation Studies VII. Southern Methodist University Press, 
Dallas. pp. xvi-207. $4.00. 


Reading this book is not untimely in view of the present situation created in 
France by the everlasting conflict between the partisans of Clericalism and 
Anticlericalism. The book is a well-documented account of Quinet’s life in 
relation to his eventful and troubled time. Primarily, Quinet was a Patriot 
who was deeply and durably shocked by the failure of his great hero, Napoleon, 
to spread the Gospel of the French Revolution through Europe and the entire 
world. Strongly attached to democracy and the republican (i.e., anticlerical) 
system of government, he always opposed the reactionary forces which, between 
1815 and 1848, endeavored to undo what the French Revolution and Napoleon 
had accomplished. Exiled after the failure of the 1848 Revolution, he main- 
tained and even intensified his faith in the new genius of Modern Times, a 
genius which was neither German nor Italian, but French—‘‘that is to say 
universal.” 

France was the predestined vehicle of eternal values; such was to be the creed 
of a generation of Frenchmen who eagerly read Quinet and built the Third 
Republic according to his principles. Mr. Powers does not fail to elucidate the 
negative aspect of this philosophy. Predisposed as Quinet was by his Protestant 
ancestry to hostility against Catholicism, one of the prime movers (along with 
Michelet) of the anti-Jesuit crusade, a fierce enemy of the intrusion of the 
Catholic Church in the University, he communicated his own intolerance to the 


10 
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leading anticlericals of the Third Republic. On the subject of Catholicism, 
Quinet was a fanatic; when he asserted that the Church should be destroyed 
if France was to be saved, he directly contributed to the perpetuation of a 
situation that his great hero Napoleon had deplored: the anatogonism between 
the two Frances, the clerical and the anticlerical. Quinet likewise discarded an 
important part of the French revolutionary tradition: Liberalism (in the 
strictly French sense of minimal state-interference in the life of the individual). 
Quinet’s final acceptance of intolerance led him to sacrifice freedom to truth. 
His choice was to have a decisive influence on the destiny of France. 

Quinet has found in R.H. Powers an excellent biographer who has combined 
erudition and scholarship with a very clear insight into the period he studies. 


y.P. 


PLatn TALK FROM A Campus. By John A. Perkins. University of Delaware Press, 
pp. vii-195. $4.00. 


Since 1950 Dr. John A. Perkins has been President of the University of Dela- 
ware. He writes about education “‘not only as a teacher but as a onetime state 
finance officer [Michigan], and undersecretary of a federal department, and a 
university president.” His approach to education reflects his experience. He is 
worried about the confusion of objectives, the problem of adequate financial 
support, and the serious underemphasis of public service in the pattern of 
American education. As he discusses these topics, there is a characteristically 
American blend of alarm and confidence. He is alarmed at Mrs. Roosevelt's 
conclusion that no individual American would be a match for Khrushchev, yet 
he seems to believe that American college students will develop sufficient self- 
discipline to surpass the Russians, despite the fact that “‘colleges should admit 
that it is increasingly difficult to fulfill character-building responsibilities.” 
Dr. Perkins is aware of the rapid changes in modern life and wishes education 
to respond to them. He thinks the high school has rightly sensed its multiple 
purposes, yet does not believe that college is for every high school graduate. 
He minimizes the differences between privately supported and state-supported 
universities, but thinks small colleges cannot give as good an education as the 
larger schools. He favors federal support of higher education and believes its 
dangers have been exaggerated. He is impressed by Mr. Beardsley Ruml’s 


recent proposals to raise faculty salaries by reorganizing the curriculum and 
enlarging classes, but does not discuss the difficulties of putting these ideas in 
practice. Three of the best chapters deal with the pressing need for able men 
in the public service who have some grounding in the purposes and methods of 


government. His historical survey of this problem is suggestive, and the conrtast 
of Benjamin Franklin with “the Organization Man” is witty as well. The last 
section deals with college administration. Despite good sense and good humor, 
this is the weakest part of the book. Platitudes suitable for public occasions do 
not always make good reading. Yet Dr. Perkins records some lively experiments 
in getting students to do more voluntary reading, and he has a realistic appre- 
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ciation of the difficulty of putting “culture” into the experience of students 
whose homes and whose society are so often unsympathetic. Like most discus- 
sions of education, this book includes some very interesting statistics; frequent 
failure to cite authority for them, however, will encourage careless quotation 


of them. B.R. McE. 


REASON FOR Livinc. By Walter R. Dent. Vantage Press, N.Y. pp. 115. $3.25. 


The author is Licentiate of Theology in 5t. Chad’s College in Canada. This 
book contains a mixture of truth and contradictions. Mr. Dent appears sincere 
when he calls attention to the needs of our nation to re-examine the problem of 
“faith in God.” Yet, he appears less understandable when he bluntly affirms: 
“There is, of course, no basic difference in submitting to God and to some 
earthly leader.” His reason? “Both demand the relinquishing of all one’s 
rights as an individual.”’ (37) Again, many will not agree when, in summing up 
his criticism of communism and Christianity, he says that both are equally at 
fault: ‘‘allowing the adherents of both to turn a blind eye to such things as 
truth and love.’’ (14) On the other hand, he appears to resolve the contra- 
dictions, even of his own thinking, when he observes: 


> 


Actually, man is a force and not a chemical. The surgeon’s scalpel 
cannot touch the human soul nor the theological books ruin it. It is 
this force—mind or soul, if you like—that in spite of the evils of this 
generation, will keep marching to the stars and to the power and 
glory of the one, true God. (62) M.G. 


PascAL SAVANT ET CROYANT. Par Georges Le Roy. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris. pp. 97. 240 Fr. 
The author Georges Le Roy must be carefully distinguished from Edouard Le 
Roy, Bergson’s Catholic disciple, and from Maxime Leroy, the sociologist. 
The present book is a reprint of an article published in La Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale ( July, 1946) under the title ““La notion d’expérience d’aprés Pascal.” 
It constitutes an attempt at proving that experience is a common basis of 
Pascal’s scientific and religious search. 
In the field of Physics, Pascal opposed Aristotle’s and Descartes’s views, 
which denied the existence of a vacuum. Even though he did not entirely invent 


the experiment of vacuum within a vacuum or the famous Puy-de-Dome test, he 


was able to assemble and to exploit in a more significant way observations 
made earlier by Galileo and Toricelli. His method is remarkable, and consists 
of three successive steps: proving the reality of certain facts; formulating an 
hypothesis which throws light on the observed facts; and, finally, checking of 
the hypothesis. 

In the field of Religion, Pascal is said to follow a similar method. A psycho- 
logical inquiry permits him to establish the duality of human nature (heavenly 
according to Epictetus, miserable according to Montaigne). The Christian 
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hypothesis—Man, image of God, soiled by original Sin—explains that contra- 
diction. The personal encounter with God through Christ is the way to check 
that hypothesis. 

Georges Le Roy then goes on to try to explain the philosophy of experience 
which derives from Pascal’s scientific and religious views. His method is 
entirely different from Descartes’s. The latter uses “continuous chains” of 
reason. Pascal proceeds by successive leaps through a series of hypotheses. From 
that method there results his theory of orders: there is a difference in nature—and 
also in hierarchy—between the physical, the intellectual, and the mystic order 
(ordre de la charité). This distinction has its parallel in Pascal’s mathematical 
conception of a hierarchy in the realm of numbers (simple, square, cubic, 
square of the square, etc.). 

Georges Le Roy concludes his study by stating that Pascal’s philosophy of 
experience is really opposed to empiricism. The experiment never gains control 
over Pascal in his search but, on the contrary, Pascal carefully keeps the 
experiment under the control of his lucid mind. 

Even though he probably went a little too far in identifying completely 
Pascal’s scientific and religious methodology, Le Roy makes with this little book 
a significant contribution to Pascalian studies. pe 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOsoPpHY OF EpucaTion. By D. 7. O’Connor. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. vii-148. $3.75. 


Professor O’Connor states that his point of view, insofar as it is relevant to the 


philosophy of education, is that of “philosophical analysis,” through which 
he hopes to develop points of contact between philosophy and educational 
theories. In some instances, however, his meticulous analysis takes a strange 
direction. He cites what he terms “the inborn irrationalist,’”” the man who 


> 


seeks a substitute for “intellect” and “logic,” such as “‘mysterious natural 
impulses and intuitions.”” This attitude, according to the author, is very 
widespread and “characterizes the intellectually lazy, the woolly minded, the 
fanatical and the superstitious.’’ Stressing further his point oi attack, he adds: 
“And it is the more pernicious’ in having supporters such as Nietzsche and 
Bergson and “theologians like Kierkegaard.” (26) Coming to the defense of 
Bergson’s intuition, may we call attention to his own reply to critics who 
misunderstood his “intuition” ? He recommended a certain manner of thinking 
which demanded difficulty, and he valued effort above everything. “How 
could certain people have mistaken my meaning,’’ Bergson asks, “‘to say 
nothing of the kind of person who would insist that my ‘intuition’ was instinct 
or feeling. Not one line of what I have written could lend itself to such an interpretation.” 
( The Creative Mind, p. 104) 

Professor O’Connor’s entire arguments are replete with the importance of 
“fact-stating uses of language.”” While exact thinking is important, we might 
ponder the words of a professor of law who observed that sometimes we adhere 
so meticulously to the rules of law that we forget what justice is. M.G. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE New Economics. By Bernard L. Cohen. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. 176. $3.75. 


This is a very disappointing book. Mr. Cohen has set out to place the study 
of economics on a new foundation by discarding the cant of journalism and the 
metaphysics of the schools in favor of a bluff straight-from-the-shoulder 
approach to the way things actually happen. His methodological presupposi- 
tions are that the study of economics must have its roots “‘in the contemplation 
of nature’’; that economics “‘ought first to be directed to the service of one’s 
own country”; and that “whatever now exists is mainly for the best, while 
that which is proposed by would-be reformers of society is mostly not 
good.” ($-7) The first of these presuppositions leads him to describe the economy 
as a network of “‘cells,’’ each “cell” corresponding to a single unit providing a 
service, manufacturing or marketing a product, or facilitating the exchange of 
goods or money. The second and third lead him to indulge in passages of in- 
effective rhetoric condemning socialism, do-goodism, Nasserism, and the 
Welfare State. Mr. Cohen does have moments of genuine insight, such as his 
comment that the price theory may be reduced to the truism that “the price for 
which a thing is sold normally equals its cost of production plus a profit for the 
seller.” (4) But one’s sense of disappointment is deepened by his moments of 
bewildering naiveté, of which the following is a representative and by no means 
the most flagrant example: “Later European explorers, such as Columbus, 
Cabot, Cartier, and Cook, were not in any literal sense actual discoverers; since 
the territories which they succeeded in reaching have at some unknown period 
already been trodden upon.” (37) V.H.LR. 


CompLex/ARCHETYPE/SYMBOL IN THE PsycHoLocy oF C. G. Junc. By Jolande 
Jacobi. Bollingen Series, LVII, Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xii-236. $3.00. 


This is a study of three basic concepts in the analytic psychology of Carl Jung, 
each being interrelated with the others. 

According to Jung, the complex, and not the dream, as Freud believed, is the 
royal road to the unconscious. It is a composite structure arising from the 
personal unconscious that disturbs the association process. It may be a mother 
complex or an ego complex, some nuclear vehicle of meaning charged with 
emotional energy that is compulsive and disruptive of psychic unity. To 
resolve a complex is never an intellectual achievement but an emotional 
reconciliation that requires courage and willingness to work through suffering. 

The archetypes are primordial images that are universal, arising from the 
collective unconscious. Jung considers them the fundamental elements of the 
conscious mind, although they are hidden in the depths of the psyche. “They 
are systems of readiness for action, and at the same time images and emotions.” 
They are inherited with the brain structure, not as ideas but as patterns of 
response or inherited modes of psychic functioning. They speak with the wisdom 
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of nature, which is not to be repressed but will evoke “‘all those beneficent 
forces that ever and anon have enabled mankind to find a refuge from every peril 
and to outlive the longest night.”’ (73) 

Symbols provide the mode of manifestation by which archetypes are revealed. 
No one encounters the archetype directly, but does so only indirectly when it 
is presented in a symbol, a complex, or a symptom. A symbol is not abstract 
but always in some way incarnate and participating in concrete situations. 
The symbol is a mediator reconcilir: opposites, such as conscious and uncon- 
scious; it is a transformer of energy to restore wholeness as well as health. 
Religious symbols are not thought up but are spontaneous products of uncon- 
scious psychic activity through the centuries. 

Jolande Jacobi, a director of the Jung Institute, has once more proved her 
gifts as interpreter of Jungian psychology. In the final chapter she interprets the 
dream of the bad animal in the symbolism of inner reality and historic arche- 
types. 

Boston University P.E.J. 


Tue New Go.pen Boucu. By Sir James George Frazer. Edited by Theodor H. 
Gaster. Criterion Books, N.Y. pp. xxx-738. $8.50. 


It is no easy task to revise and edit another man’s work when it has become a 
classic in its field. As Dr. Theodor H. Gaster, an internationally recognized 
authority in the fields of comparative religion, mythology, and folklore, has 
noted in the Foreword to this new abridgement, one is never sure “‘where 


judicious ‘renovation’ ends and sheer vandalism begins’ (xv). However, 


through the exercise of wise judgment in determining what to include and what 
to revise, the editor has produced an excelient one-volume work. 

Revision of Frazer’s magnum opus was long overdue. Anthropological studies 
during the past fifty years have resulted in a re-evaluation of some of the con- 
clusions reached by its author. The evolutionist theory, by which he explained 
the development of primitive magic into religion, has been demonstrated to be 
without adequate foundation. New concepts of the roles of the king and the 
scapegoat, and new studies of dying and rising deities, have limited the value 
of some of his observations. 

Much of the magnificent descriptive character of Frazer’s original writing, 
such as the portrayal of the Adonis grove in Syria, is unchanged. The eight 
major divisions of the original work have been retained, but new subtopics 
have been introduced. Paragraphs have been numbered for easy reference to 
Frazer’s notations, and Dr. Gaster has added new, up-to-date notes. Where 
fresh material is introduced, it is skillfully blended into the older text and well 
documented in the footnotes. 

The revised edition of the old classic could become a new classic. It partakes 
of the greatness of Frazer’s work and adds the contributions of one of the most 
erudite scholars of this generation. G.A.L. 
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SIGMUND FREUD AND THE JewisH MysticaL Trapition. By David Bakan. 

Van Nostrand, Princeton. pp. xix-326. $5.50. 

Psychoanalysis obviously did not leap full-blown from the brain of Freud. 
Many of its intellectual antecedents already have been found in Western 
cultural history. But psychologist David Bakan here argues that Freud’s boldest, 
strangest, and most unconventional theories could have been inspired only by 
Jewish Kabbalistic (mystical) sexual symbolism. Nothing in the turn-of-the- 
century main intellectual stream, he feels, was as similar to the Freudian 
conception of sexuality. Bakan adds that recognition of Freud’s Judaic sources 
in no way denies his creativity but merely establishes “the tradition within 
which he was creative.”’ 

Bakan does admit Freud’s indebtedness may have been indirect, or even 
unconscious, since no evidence exists that he read either Talmudic or Kabba- 
listic literature. (The only contrary indication is the recent discovery of a French 
translation of the mystical Zohar in Freud’s library). But Bakan describes at 
length the manner in which Kabbalistic ideas permeated Freud’s intellectual 
milieu, and insists that he very likely disguised his Judaic sources because of 
bitter literary anti-Semitism that might well have crushed his radical and 
controversial theories. 

Bakan’s claims are provocative, if not new. But his selection, interpretation, 
and arrangement of Freud’s probable sources fail to convince. He equates, for 
example, Hebraic linguistic “logic” with Freud’s logic of the unconscious, 
n.ystical “intellectual ecstasy”’ with “‘psychoanalytic insight,” and the “Kab- 
balistic teacher”’ with the “idea of transference.”’ He finds in Kabbala the roots 
both of Freud’s bisexual theory and religious heresies. Bakan also accepts Ernest 
Jone’s view that Freud identified strongly with Moses as the “‘new lawgiver” 
who is not only the same as his predecessor but his opposite and replacement. 
Moses thus symbolized outmoded Jewish orthodox legalism—in essence, the 
“superego”’—restraining the individual from “instinctual gratification.”” And 
as his opposite, states Bakan, Freud epitomized in his own eyes mystical, anti- 
orthodox freedom and rebellion. Hence, Freud’s belief in a hereditary sense of 
folk guilt, says Bakan, stems from his personal rejection of Mosaic law. 

Bakan agrees that Kabbala constitutes but one major psychoanalytic “‘ingre- 
dient.’’ Another is an “attitude of scientific analysis.” He concludes that, by 
integrating science and Kabbala, Freud not only purged Jewish mysticism of 
“supernatural elements’? but “narrowed the gap between Jewish culture and 
Western enlightenment.” 

Bakan’s attempt to illiminate Freud’s Judaic sources is both serious and sin- 
cere. But the book could have been halved with little loss. It is weakened also 
by an overreliance upon secondary sources, a naive acceptance of metaphor 
(e.g. the “devil” theme) as scholarly evidence, an awkward prose style, and 
clumsy documentation. Bakan has drawn attention to a subject meriting further 
study, but more penetrating and knowledgeable scholars are needed to complete 
the task. 

California State Polytechnic College, Pomona B.S. 
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Man or Matter. By Ernst Lehrs. Harper & Brothers, N.Y. pp. 456. $6.00. 


The author of this work holds that science has not taken account of the 
spiritual, creative powers in nature. Science has failed here, not because these 
spiritual powers are nonscientific, but because science (as we know it) has been 
nonspiritual. The author is an able advocate of Spiritual Science, the missing 
half, as it were, and the complement of science as it has developed up to our 
time. (Lehrs was born in Berlin, was trained as an electrical engineer, became 
identified early with the Rudolph Steiner movement in Europe, and has lived 
for a long period in England.) The reader is astounded to find an authority on 
electricity who recommends for science a method derived from poets like Goethe 
and Traherne. 

Lehrs’ work is also very interesting because the reader goes with him into 
that side of nature which is spiritual, traveling all the while on the new valid 
ticket of science. But this work is also bound to be controversial for the reason 
that many will deny the objectivity of certain specific statements made by the 
author. Although Lehrs offers empirical evidence, the evidence will be contro- 
versial, and so also will be the author’s interpretation of it, e.g., Goethe’s Ur- 
plant, the Levitation Law, the Solfatara phenomenon, Colors as “the Deeds 
and Sufferings of Light,” etc. Because of the author’s great knowledge of the 
nature of electricity and of science in general, the reader cannot but be deeply 
impressed in hearing about the very things he desires so much to hear about. 
He cannot help feeling about the future of science that, if it is not going to be 
exactly like this, it should be nearly so. But that, of course, remains to be seen. 

Lehrs maintains that science has been limited by its renunciation of all 
sense-experiences except those which come to man through “the sight of a 
single, color-blind eye”’ (35). Thus there has also come about a restriction of the 
questions that man can put to nature, and the choice offered by science has 
often been between Man or Matter (hence the title of this work), with no way 
leading beyond this “one-eyed, color-blind, spectator conception of the world.” 
The author holds that there is a way beyond, and that it can be followed 
scientifically. He states that there are creative powers in nature thus far not 
taken cognizance of by science, but which may become objects of science after 
a method worked out principally by Goethe. 

He maintains that certain wrong conclusions drawn by scientists in Optics, 
Mechanics, Physics, and Evolution need correction, and that we stand on the 
threshhold of new and revolutionary scientific discoveries of spirit affecting 
matter. Lehrs admits that the determination of the correctness of his own 
views must lie in future developments in science. 

Los Angeles City College A.W. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR A New Crviization. By Joseph Erdaily. Vantage Press, N.Y. 
pp. viii-318. $5.00. 

The author states that, however futile it may appear, he is attempting to “‘recon- 

cile the contradictory theories” of materialists and of those who believe in a 
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supernatural creator of the world, and to offer “a rational, naturalistic, and 
scientific theory of cosmogony.”’ In the author’s plan for this new civilization, 
man is permitted anodynes (pain killers) for his mental and cultural development. 
The use of alcohol is one of these anodynes which the author considers “‘the 
friend of mankind provided it is used judiciously.” (129) Of equal standing 
as anodynes he suggests: beauty, opium and sleep, love, hope, even a faith in 
God (but the author considers this a pain killer also), and death—‘‘the absolute 
and perfect anodyne.” (136) Concerning the last he has a caustic comment: 
“Nothing matters now, all is ended when death arrives and soon we have 
never existed at all!” (136) It is doubtful that many individuals will be edified 
by reading this fantastic presentation for a “‘new civilization.” M.G. 


ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. By Alexander Dumas. Translated by Alma E. Murch. 
Chilton Co., Book Division, Philadelphia. pp. 235. $3.50. 


Late in 1846 Dumas fére, invited to the wedding of the Spanish infanta in 
Madrid, set out from Paris on a lengthy journey South of the Pyrenees. The 
outcome was a diary-letter account of his adventures in four volumes. Whether 
or not fiction here amplified experience is inconsequential; his story is an 
interesting one and thoroughly enjoyable for bedside reading. The Spain of a 
century ago is pictured with a master’s hand, and we learn vividly what the 
discomforts as well as hazards of travel were before the era of trains, automo- 
biles, and adequate police protection in the open country. The present trans- 
lation is a condensed version of the original, modestly embellished with six 


pictures by Doré. W.L. 


Gop’s Man. By Clarissa Start Davidson. Ives Washburn, N.Y. pp. viii-242. 
$3.95. 


In America and Europe, Pastor Martin Niemoeller has been a controversial 
figure. Magazine articles, news items, and editorials have presented him as a 
prophet of great vision or as a misguided dreamer; as a great Christian leader 
or as an unrepentant Nazi sympathizer. In God’s Man, Mrs. Davidson, an 
American journalist and personal friend of Dr. Niemoeller, seeks to reveal the 
real man. 

Good use is made of documentary statements and personal reminiscenses to 
refute the pro-Nazi, Communist-sympathizer labels often given to Niemoeller. 
He is revealed as one given to saying what he thinks—not always in the most 
tactful manner, but with the force of deep conviction. Interesting references 
are made to Niemoeller’s correspondence with Albert Schweitzer, his serious 
thought about joining the Roman Catholic Church, and his growth in ecumenical 
spirit. 

Of the several Niemoeller biographies which have appeared recently, this 
is among the best. G.A.L. 
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Bercson ET Piotin. Par Rose-Marie Mosse-Bastide. Presses Universitaires de 

France, Paris. pp. 422. 1,600 Francs. 

It has long been known that Bergson had a particular interest in the philosophy 
of Plotinus, but this is the first scholarly study of the relations between the 
ancient and the modern philosophies of universal process of being. Although 
this work originated in a doctoral dissertation at the Sorbonne, it has been 
entirely recast for this publication, thereby combining the accuracy and 
completeness of an academic work with a readable and lively style. The author 
has assembled a complete index of all the parallel passages of ideas in Plotinus 
and Bergson, a work which occupied several years and amply proves her thesis 
that the Greek thinker had a profound and continuous influence on the French 
one. In addition, the author has used lecture notes taken in the courses on 
Plotinus which Bergson gave at the College de France. Under French law these 
notes cannot be published; her using them here makes thus available for the 
first time a precious new source for the understanding of both Plotinus and 
Bergson. 

The philosophies of the two thinkers resemble each other on many funda- 
mental points. They agree that the method of philosophy is the examination 
of pure interior consciousness; that the world is a creative process disclosing a 
continuous direction; that all multiplicity is the product of a unity which 
expresses itself in time and change. Both philosophies culminate in a divine 
principle beyond the empirical world, attainable by those who leave behind 
the world of multiple being and recognize their spiritual kinship with the source 
of the creative process. A detailed comparison of texts shows that Bergson’s 
thought was formed on all these points by his study of Plotinus. 

The author limits herself to her scholarly task and draws no conclusion. The 
reader may, if he cares to, discern an implied conclusion that the convergence 
of these two metaphysical genuises is not accidental but results from their 
common intuition of the procession of multiplicity from a creative unity. 


P.M. 


L’IDEE DE PREUVE EN METAPHysIQUE. Par Badi Kasm. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. 291. 1300 fr. 

This book is best summarized in stating that it extends the concept of proof 

until it includes everything which he who pronounces any kind of judgment, 


implicitly or explicitly, is convinced to constitute proof, and that it also extends 
the concept of metaphysics so that it includes any implicit or explicit judgment 
or set of judgments concerning the mst fundamental problems with which man 
is concerned. The full significance of the author’s quest seems to escape him. 
The issue at stake can be formulated thus: Is not every proof contextual (1.¢., 
what constitutes a proof depends on the kind of theory at hand), and does not 
every context ultimately include the man who professes a theory? And is not, 
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therefore, self-evidence ultimately always subjective self-evidence? Is not, 
therefore, the concept of objective self-evidence normative rather than de- 
scriptive? The short section devoted to the problem of proof in the subjective 
and proof in the objective sense of the word is disappointing. 

It should be stressed that the book is very well written and contains a wealth 
of quotations excellently illustrating the thought of a great many contemporary 
philosophers. 

Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School P.M. 


Das UNMITTELBARE Wissen. Von Ottokar Blaha. Verlag Herder, Vienna. 
pp. 144. D.M. 7.20. 


The assumption underlying the author’s argument is that epistemology is an 
indispensable part of metaphysics. His starting-point is the clearest possible 
comprehension of our simple and immediate knowledge—of a phenomenon, 
that is, which is basic to our whole intellectual life and is the very core of all 
cognition. (31) The argument of the book culminates in the thesis chat the 
formation of our knowledge of specific subject matter involves not only the 
“whole man” and the whole richness and complexity of his body-mind exist- 
ence, but also the whole of reality insofar as man, in the meaningful unfolding 
of his being, is in immediate contact with it. (112) 

Although the conclusion reached by the author is one with which this 
reviewer is in whole-hearted sympathy, the author’s arguments are not always 
convincing. For instance, it is Blaha’s contention that it is “‘irrefutably evident” 
to us that in perception we encounter “the real.”” (18) However, even if we 
concede that here we do indeed encounter “the real” (and this may depend on 
our definition of “‘perception’”’!), the “what” of the real is by no means so 
directly ‘“‘given.”’ To realize this we need remind ourselves only of the discover- 
ies in quantum physics, or of the difference between a seen color and its wave 
length. Can we truly say that in the “‘given’’ we apprehend immediately the 
‘external world” ? What about seeing after-images ? The situation is complicated 
‘other person.” Blaha hopes to escape the 


still further when we consider the 
crucial problem of solipsism by maintaining that only “knowledge as such” — 
independently of who knows what, and independently also of the question of the 


‘ 


‘given.” 


plurality of subjects—is at issue. But “knowledge as such”’ is hardly 
All “immediate knowledge”’ is always that of some particular subject who can, 
and does, say “/ experience.” From the very moment of its “givenness,” 


experience is bipolar; and the concretization of experience lies in the inter- 
dependent development of both “‘poles’—the subject and the object. In 
failing to recognize this fact, Blaha has cut the ground from under his own 
argument. Still, in our age of existentialism and linguistic analysis, Biaha’s 
attempt to develop a basic epistemology is like a breath of fresh air. His little 
book is a challenge to all who are concerned with basic problems of knowledge. 
W.H.W 
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Das BEZIEKUNGSGEFUGE DER MENSCHLICHEN HANDLUNG UND DAS PROBLEM DER 
FretHeEIT. Von Otto Janssen. Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, Basel. pp. 51. S.Fr. 3.20. 


The author discusses the problem of man’s freedom in terms of “origination” 
of an act. The experience of being the “originator of an act” is something 
totally unique and is irreducible to, and inexplicable in terms of, physiological 
or other conditions. Since action is always “‘purposive,”’ the problem of freedom 
contains as subordinate phases the problem of the freedom of our knowledge 
(of ends and means), the freedom of origination, and the freedom to posit 
goals. It is at this point that the problem becomes one of metaphysics. In brief 
but suggestive analyses the author deals with all of these problems, re-affirming 
man’s freedom in the sense of an “originating”? and noncausal action. 


W.H.W. 


La Teoria LinouisTica pI BENEDETTO Croce. Di Santino Cavaciuti. Marzorati 
Editore, Milano. pp. 192. Lire 1,700. 


This short work is volume XIII in the publications of the Institute of Philosophy 
of the University of Genoa, a series directed by M. F. Sciacca. The author has 
assembled the texts from the writings of Croce which refer to language or lin- 
guistics and gives an interpretation and criticism of their philosophical signi- 
ficance. Croce saw language as the synthesis of the internal process of intuition 
with the external process of expression. Since the original intuition is nonlogical, 
language is a kind of work of art, and the philosophy of language is an aesthetic. 

The author points out the epistemological presuppositions of Croce’s philos- 
ophy of language, and how they involve him in certain fundamental miscon- 
ceptions. Croce was concerned with language as an expression of spirit rather 
than as a phenomenon. While this preserved him from the errors of materialism 
or behaviorism, it entailed the opposite error of seeing language as poetry 
rather than as the vehicle for logical thought. 

This account of Croce’s philosophy of language is very well written, is based 


upon primary sources, and concludes with a very complete bibliography. 
P.M. 


Printed in Belgium 
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